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CLARENDON P 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM PARR GRESWELL, M.A., F.R.C.1. 
Just published, crown Svo, cloth, with 10 Maps, price 6s. 


GEOGRAPHY of the DOMINION of CANADA and NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. By the Rev. WILLIAM PARR GRESWELL, M.A. Oxon., F.R.C.L., 
late Scholar of Brasenose College, Author of “‘ A History of the Dominion of Canada.” 
Under the Auspices of the Roy: al Colonial Institute. 

“Mr. Greswell, like other competent writers on the subject, gives a broad signification to the word 
geography, including in his treatment of it such accurate information concerning the increase and dis- 
tribution of population, trade, and native industries of the countries described as is necessary to the 
intelligent study of their social ‘and economical condition.”—Times. 

“The book is one of distinct merit, and deserves a large circulation.”— Trinity University Review, Toronto. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with 18 Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the DOMINION of CANADA. By the same 


Author. 

*.* This work is the first of a scrics of three volumes dealing with the self- soverning | 

Gens al _— It is issued under the joint auspices of the University of Oxford ‘and th 
nstitute 

“ It is intended primarily for educational purposes, and may be put into the hands of Pe higher classes 

in public schools, but it is also pdapted to the wants of the general reader.”—F rom the Prefuc 
‘It is trustworthy, scholarly. rief....The book has solid instruction of historical facts in plenty ; 

and is not without pimegeoes | i soes. But it will be res ad, and deserves to be read, chiefly for the political 
knowledge of Canac 
of many.”—Scotsman. 


Dependencies of 
e Royal Colonial 





COMPLETION OF WICKHAM’ S HORACE. 
Vol. II. just published, demy 8vo, cloth, with a Map, price 12s. 
VolI. Second Edition. Price 12s. 


QUINTi HORATII FLACCI OPERA OMNIA. The Works 
of Horace. With a Commentary by E. C. WICKHAM, M.A., Master of Wellington 
College, and formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Vol. I.—The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Secuiare. Vol. I1.—The Satires, Epistles, and De Arte Poetica. 
“The estimation in which Mr. Wickham’s first volume, which has long passed into a second edition, is 
held, is Se) we a higher recommendation than any we could offer of this scholarly edition of a favourite 
classic.”"— Times, 


Just published, demy Svo, half-bound, price 7s. 6d. 


A FRAGMENT on GOVERNMENT. By Jeremy Bentham. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by F.C. MONTAGUE, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College. 

+4 “ “Phe "Fragment on Government,’ which has been so long out of print, is now offered to the public. 

The Introduction prefixed aims at showing the place of Bentham in the history of thought, and the sig- 
nificance of the Fragment as a contribution to political philosophy.”—F rom the Editor’s Preface. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES 


a and of the development of Colonial Government which it brings easily within the oad i 


MAY 


RESS NEW LIST. 





PAPILL( _ a HAIGI’VS NEW EDITION OF VIRGIL’S AENEID. 
III., Books VII.—IX., now ready, crown 8yo, 3s. 

VIRGIL. _AEN EID. Edited by T. L. Papillon, M.A., and 
A. E. HAIGH, M.A. Part I., Books I.—III.; Part Il., Books IV.—VI.; Part III., 
Books VIIL.—IX. Crown Svo, 3s. each Part. 

* Mr. Papillon’s elegant and accurate scholarship is well known. . 


able needs of an ordinary class taught by a competent master, or of an undergraduate who is 
backward. Itis in handy size and beautifully printed.”—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. Gd. Nearly ready. 

PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. Second Series. 

By Professor W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. First Series -THE NATIVE ELEMENT. 9s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. Nearly ready. : 

SHELLEY.—ADONAIS. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 

Just published, Second Edition, Revised, feap. Svo, stiff covers, price 1s. 

CAMPBELL’S GERTRUDE of WYOMING. A Penn- 
sylvanian Tale. Edited, with Intruduction and Notes, by H. MACAULAY FITZ- 
GIBBON, M.A., Senior Moderator and Gold Medallist, Dublin Uniy ersity. 

Nearly ready, demy Svo, cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

‘T. MACCI PLAUTI RUDENS. Edited, with Critical and 
Explanatory Notes, by EDWARD A. SONNENSCHEIN, M. A., Professor of Greek and 
Latin in the Mason College, Birmingham. 

Just published, New Edition, crown svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

THE STUDENTS HANDBOOK to the UNIVERSITY and 
COLLEGES of OXFORD. Eleventh Edition, Revised to December, 1890. 

Nearly ready, Fourth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

SELECTIONS from BERKELEY, with an Introduction and 


Notes, for the use of Students in the Universities. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 
FRASER, D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


.- This edition will meet all the reason- 
not hopelessly 


s Nearly ready, demy Svo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. r 
STUDIES in the ARTHURIAN LEGEND. By John Rhys, 
M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, and Professor of Celtic at Oxford. 
BE HAD, POST FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





_Lonpon : HENRY FROWDE, _Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Press WarEHOUSE, 


CHATTO 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of PHRA 


PHENICIAN. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. With an Introduction by 
EDWIN ARNOLD, and 12 Illustrations by H. M. Paget. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


** For those who like a stirring tale of romance, graphic ally told through an abundance aa | | 


dramatic scenes, we can recommend nothing better than ‘ Phra the Phoenician.’ 
life and movement.””—Daily Telegraph. 


A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS, &e. 


With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. 


By Bret Harte. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
f February 4 13. 


ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance of To- Day. By 


WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. 3 vols., 


crown 8vo. 
“Tt is rare to meet with a novel so fresh, so graphically descriptive, and with so much | FIVE YEARS with the CONGO CANNIBALS. 


elevation of tone, as ‘ Armorel of Lyonesse.’ The heroine is a charming creature..... a 
cinating figure, in whose strong individu: ality lies much of the merit. of the book.” — Morning Post. 








MY SHIPMATE LOUISE: the Romance of a Wreck. By | BALLADS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ An Ocean Tragedy,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8yo. 
** The lifelike descriptions of the men and women are worthy of Captain Marryat.. 
of the best stories Mr. Russell ssell has ever written, its interest never allowed to flag. Mame Bit eds Merenr 


THE GREAT TABOO. 


“* Strange Stories,” “‘ The Devil’s Die,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. Allen’s book is, like all his books, exceedingly clever, and we have found it res ally | 
exe iting. 7 Guardian. 


‘ ” 
“BAIL UP!” a Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. E 
e HUME NISBET. With Frontispiece and Vi-~ette. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
A capital book, which every one who does not wish to lose a genuine treat should read.” 
mu Vhitehall Re Revier v teu. 








THE LOST HEIRESS. By Ernest Glanville, Author of. 


Crown | 


ny =p yg ~ a ” &e, 


With Frontispiece and Vignette by H Nisbet. 
___ 8vo, cloth extra, 3s - gnette by Hume Nisbe 


Shor tly. 








fas- 


One | 
Yo Stevenson’s narrative style ; they compel you to believe thein, and defy you to lay them down.” 


It is full of | 


| 
| 


By Grant Allen, Author of « 


| Dobson’s ‘ Four Frenchwomen.’ 


Amen Corner, E.C. 


& WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 


the 
Sir | | |A FELLOW of TRINITY. By Alan St. Aubyn. 


NEW “PICCADILLY NOVELS,”—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. cach. 

With 
a ** Note” by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, and a Frontispiece. Shortly. 

The Burnt Million, By James Payy, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,’”’ &c. 

The Bishops’ Bible. By D. Curistrm Murray and Henry Herman. 

Without Love or Licence. By Hawtey Smaxr. 


To Call Her Mine, &c. By Watrex BEsanv. With 8 Illustrations. 


MY LIFE with STANLEY'S REAR-GUARD. By Herbert 
WARD. With a Map by F.8. Weller. Post S8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 
“Mr. Ward tells his story modestly, temperately, and vividly withal .....It would be well if 
the whole controversy had been conducted in this temperate spirit.””— Zimes. 
By 


HERBERT WARD. With 92 Dlustrations by the Author, Victor Perard, and W. B 
Davis. Second Edition, royal Svo, cloth extra, 14s. 








Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

“The Ball uds have all the take -you-along-whether-you-will-or-no fascination of Mr. 

s Gazette 


St. James’ 


MY LIBRARY. ”_Printed on laid paper, bound half-roxbur “~~ , 2s. 6d. each. 


FOUR FRENCHWOMEN. By Austin Dobson. 


“Tt is many months since ,We came across a book that gave us so much pleasure as Mr. 
Every one should read it; Dut he should not lend it to hiv 
| friends, for of a certainty he will not get it back again.” —. Lhe nemeuite 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By Charles Reade. 
~|PEG WOFFINGTON By Charles Reade. 


THE CITATION and EXAMINATION of WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE, &c. To which is added, A CONFERENCE of MASTER EDMUND 
SPENSER. By WALTER SAVAGE L ANDOR. [Shortly. 


HARRY FLUDYER at CAMBRIDGE. Post t 8vo, picture) THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 


cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d 
“ The letters will come almost as a rev elation. 
seems as though it were so. We have a whole gallery of humorous portraiture... 
has remarkable merits, and is one that should be read by all who can appreciate delicate i irony 
and keen satirical portraiture. "—Daily News. 


Has a new humourist arisen? It certainly 


..The work | 


Contents for FEBRUARY :—The Featherstone Diamond. By Thomas Keyworth.—In the Mountains 
of Media. By J. Theodore Bent.—The Barber-surgeons of London. By J. A. J. Housden-——The 
Sources r - atl punto. By B.D. Mackenzie.—A Tree of Justice. By J. Field,—Weighing the 
Stars. By J . E. ¢ F.R.A.S8.—Curiosities of Eating and Drinking. By Dr, A. J. H. Crespi.—The 
Scottish * Beattie > “and his “Humours. sy J. Cuthbert Hadden,—Can English Prose be Taught? By 
Sylvanus Urban. 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccapimiy, W. 
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Medizeval and 
Saildings: 





OOK-PLATES, in 
Modern Styles, DESIG NED and ENGRAVED on W: 

and Steel by THOMAS MORING, First Avenue Hotel 
Hligh Holborn, W.c, 


[TALIAN and FRENCH. — WALTER 

SAVAGE LANDOR is OPEN for ENGAGEMENTS for 
LESSONS in the above langnages. Classes held. Translations done.— 
74, Portland Road, Notting Hill. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas 


MALET, Author of “Col. Enderby’s Wife.’? Will be 
found at all Libraries. 3 vols. 

The SCOTSMAN says :—“ In the highest and noblest sense of the 
word a realistic work of art....Undoubtedly the greatest work of art 
this already successful author has yet produced. It is a work of sin- 
gular power, strength of inte!lect, and strength of information, rich 
and vigorous in style, and glowing with warm colours....Since the 
7 a on the Floss” appeared there has been nothing more powerful in 


tion. 
‘The GLASGOW HERALD says:—“This bold, vigorous, and un- 
doubtedly clever novel... ./ As Bn i originality of conception, keen- 
ness of psychological analysis, as, well as technical skill and literary 


finish, is entitled toa —_ place. 
The ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE says :—“ Is undoubtedly one of the 


most power novels of the day.” 
A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


A NEW LADY AUDLEY. By Austin 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

The Council is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS from Candi- 
dates for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH. His 
duties will be to assist the Professor of English, to Lecture on 

aphy, and to direct tutorially the English work of the Normal 
Studen ts. The stipend is £120 per annum 

plications, together with testimonials and references, must be in 

the bands of the Recistrar on or before = 23erp of JAN UARY, 1891. 


the urther particulars can be obtained fro 
Cardiff, Dec. 22nd, 1890. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 





Ivor James, Registrar. 





MISTRESS OF METHOD. FRYERS. 1 vol., 6s. 
The Council as the Local Committee of the Cardiff Da: Training “my . 
’ he story is narrated with considerable animation.’—Scotsman. 
College invites APPLICATIONS for the post of MISTRESS ¢ “The skit “be. - clever, and the most solemn of readers may 
be defied to keep his gravity as he peruses the melodramatic absurdities 


METHOD. The stipend will not be less than £160 per annum. 
statement of duties can be obtained on —— to the Recistrar. 
Applications, with testimonials and references, must be sent in on 


or before JANUARY 31st, 1891, 

cs ach tm FROM THREE DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 
(THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS | 1. —GENERAL BOOTH’S SUBMERGED 
H’’; or, the Wrong Way to do the Right 


ee Thing. By the Rev. Canon PHILIP DWYER. 1s. 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. [ This day. 
The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 2—AN EXAMINATION of GENERAL 
the yw or te a ee BOOTH’S SOCIAL SCHEME. By C. 8. LOCH, 
-A. 0 » ‘ PO . 
A en. > ford, ine “pimiaenem peel Cardia; Cheltenham | Secretary of the Charity Org aLAND, © ‘the 
or. ublin, Dams ries, in ty” nverness, eds, icester, 3.—IN DARKEST ENGL n t 
—~) =~ Tees en Wrong Track. By BERNARD BOSANQUET, 
M.A. Oxon., of the Ethical Society. 1s. [Next week. 


and Paisley. 
INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


For Prospectus, &c., anply to the Secretary, LL.A., Scheme, the 
INTRODUCTIONS TO THE STUDY OF 


University, St. Andrews, 
BRERITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLAR- 
1, —PETROLOGY. By F. H. Hatch, Ph.D., 
F.G.8., of the Geolog. Survey. With 43 Illus- 


SHIP FUND.—The Trustees of the Fund yy ‘fis CTION 
ION 
trations. 3s. 6d. [ This day. 


that in the month of July, 1891, they will proceed to the 
2—BOTANY. By Edw. Aveling, D.Sc. 


of SEVEN SCHOLARS, three in Painting, one in LI, one in 
Architecture one in Engraving, and one in Designing in Black and 

Fellow of Univ City Coll., Lond. wit 271 Dlus- 
trations. 4s. 6d. [ Next week. 


White. The Scholarships are of the value of £50, and tenable for two 
years. Candidates must be not less than 17 nor more than 23 years of 

3.—PHONETICS. By Laura Soames. _With 
a Preface by DOROTHEA BEALE. 6s. (Shortly. 


the author piles together.” "Glasgow Herald. 


CRITICISMS ON CEN. BOOTH’S SOCIAL SCHEME, 


Ivor James, Registrar. 














gh, 





White, are open to all art students who have obtained gold medals, 
silver —, for work done from the life (i.e., a painting, a drawing, 
or a model from the nude), or Scholarships: or Money Prizes of the 
m value of £15 in any art school in the United Kingdom of 





I ‘ACTS HUNTED UP; Registers 
searched ; Wills found ; Pedigrees traced, in British Museum 
Record Office, "and veal Registries ; ; Books and poem ‘copied 

and translated in any language trom manuscript or Md 
Prac acock & Pracoc ‘ocn & Peacock, ; Antiquarian Genealogists, i, 4 Street, W.C 


FoR SALE, FROST FAIR. “ Printed 


on the River Thames when frozen over, January 23, 1739-40.” 
5s, — Apply to Miss LANGLey, The 





Framed and glazed. Price £5 


Library, » Rei au sauling. 


EDITORS 





and PUBLISHERS... — 


O 
T The Author of more than one successful Book of Adventure | 


wishes to meet with OF FERS a for NEW NOVEL treating of Theism 
or Natural Religion. The story is writte n in popular style, and the 
adventurous parts of the bock deal with a country with which the 
writer is practically familiar.— Address, Autuor, care of Steel & Jones, 
Adve rtising Agents, Spring Gs arde ns, 5. W. 


WN ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTAENG L, 
of Munich, the well-known Artis* in PHOTOGRAVURE. There 1s a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
yrocess for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary k 
llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUM MOND 
& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


PpPHOTOGRAVU R E|=—— 


AND FINE-ART 








TO PUBLISHERS, AU Pz HOeS, Absists, 


OLLECTOR 
Messrs. ANNAN & SW Ax are rewsnen to estimate for Reprodue- 
tions in Photogravure of Paintings, Drawings, Photographs, kngrav- 


ings, and any other object that can be photogrs uphec 

They will be pleased to show specimens of their E ngravings to any 
one interested in the reproduction of Works of Art. 

Ayxan & Swan, 7 Devonshire Road, South Lambeth, London, 8. W. 


CATALOGUES. 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Discount in the shilling off the published T— of 
arge and 





Threepence 
NEW booOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books, Church Services 
choice stock, many in ha andsome calf and Morocco a suitable 
tor prese nts, well displayed in show rooms, to select from. E xport and 
country orders punctually executed. 

Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
Gitnert & Fieip, No. 67, Moorgate Street, London. 


MRS. SPENDER’S NEW 3-VOL. NOVEL. 
LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


** A clever book, excelling in pointed writing.” 
Literary World, 


* Brilliancy of execution—always entertaining.”—Academy. 





Sway Sonneyscuer & Co., London. 











| 
| 


Great Britain and Ireland in which the study of the nude living figure 
forms part of the ordinary course of study; and the Scholarship ~ 


age on July Ist, 1891. Subject to this limitation of age :—The Scholar- 
4.—POLIFICAL ECONOMY. By Richard 


ships in Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, and Designing in Black and 
Prof. of Polit. Econ. at Johns Hopkins 


Architecture to all art students who have obtained gold meda 

ae 8 3 rited Kingdon of r.- at Britain vaipe « aie in any art Univ. (Ju preparation. 

school in the Uni ingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. A list of 

the works to be i mn for the respective Scholar- 5.—ETHICS. By Prof. Gi 14y cki and Dr. 
STANTON COTT. 4s. 6d. [ Newt week, 





in 
ships, together with the regulations to be observed by competitors can 
be obtained on aj »plication (by letter only) to the Trustees, British 
iueieasien Scho! olarship Fund, 19, York Buildings, Adel; hi,” London. 
W.C. No appi ication can be attended to unless it contain a stamped 
and directed envelope for reply. By order of the Trustees. 


-| ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.| 


An ELECTION to the PROFESSORSHIP of ANATOMY Vacant by | 
the death of John Marshall, Esq., F.R.S., will be held in March next. 
The Professorship is tenable for five years, the he lder being eligible 
for re-election. The duties of the post are to deliver each year to the 
Students Six Lectures and Six Demonstrations in Anatomy ada 1~ 
to the Arts of Design. The Fee for the Six Lectures is £100, anc 
the Six Demonstrations £28. Candidates should send in their aol > 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Sennen. 


Roya SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


W ATER C COLOURS. 








Swill CLOSE on SATURDAY» 
ALL EAST.—From 10 till 5. Admis- 
4 LFRED D. Frirr, R. W.S. Secret Ary. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


W. ATER C01 COLOURS 





The WINTER EXHIBITION 
FEBRUARY 77u.—5, PALL MAL 
sion, ls. is. Catalogue, él, 


ELECTION of ASSOCTATES. ~The day appointed for RECEIVING 


tions, with not more than four testimonials, poareced to the 
Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, on or before SATURDAY, ad a. | WORKS bh CANDIDATES is THURSDAY, Fennvary l2tu, and the 
day of ELECTION, WEDNESDAY, the 18TH. 


ALrnep D. Frive, R.W.S. . Secretary. 


_Faep. A. Eaton, Secrets ar | ¢ 
| 


TYPE-WRITING. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and I ‘ 
’ ’ 
of all descriptions, Legal Documents, Specifications, Plays, &c., [PXLLs, LEGEN Ds, and LYRIC 8. By 
COPIED with speed and accuracy. Dictations taken in Shorthand or | A. Gartaxp Means. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets and 
Ty fur deh by expert Type-writers. Special success attained in work | old-time Love-Stories in Verse. Eminentiy suitable for Gift-book. 
cpurins delicacy and care. Highest testimonials. ils taught.— | Price 7s. 
Misses E. 2. & 1. Fannay, 4, Southampton Street, S| Stren London. London: Keean Paci, Trexcu, Trusxer, & Co. 


NOW READY. 





VERE FOSTER’S WATER- “COLOUR | SERIES. 


Just published, in 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


LANDSEER 
AND ANIMAL PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 
By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 


Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures by Sir E. Lanpseen, R.A., Burton Riviere, }t.A., and other Animal 
Painters, with Practical Hints for Drawing and yainting Animals by Ste urn T. Dapp. 


ALSO, RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
ANIMAL PAINTING for BEGINNERS FLOWER PAINTING for BEGINNERS 


Simple Studies in Colours drawn from Nature by Studies from Nature, executed in a Bold and Simple 
STEPHEN T. DADD and E. B. STANLEY MONTE- Style. With full Instructions by ETHEL NISBET. 
FIORE. With Practical Directions. 4to, cloth, 4s. ito, cloth, 4s. 

Ing 


BRITISH LANDSCAPE and COAST MARINE PAINTING. Facsimiles of 


SCENERY. Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Draw- Original Paintings, and a number of Reproductions of 
ings, and many Illustrations afer J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Works by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., with Practical 
with full Instructions, By EDWARD DUNCAN, Iastructions. By EDWARD DUNCAN, R.W.S. 4to, 


R.W.S. ito, cloth, ds. cloth, 5s. 





*,* Detailed List of the Series sent post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, Liurrep, 49 anv 50, Otp Battery. 
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MR. J. M. BARRIE’'S WORKS. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 


‘* Humour, refined, irresistible, characteristic.” 


Echo. 
‘*A very delightful book. The book should be read 
straight through, and then picked up at intervals and 
opened anywhere. Wherever it is opened it will 
please.” — Speaker. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


‘* We think that this is the very best of the many 
good sketches of Scottish peasant life which we have 
ever read.” —Standard. 

‘*This remarkable little book. We follow the 
homely record with an interest which the most 
sensational drama could not surpass” 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


‘* Racy, humorous, and altogether delightful.” 
Truth. 
“At once the most successful, the most truly 
literary, and the most realistic attempt that has 
been made for years—if not for generations—to 
reproduce humble Scotch life.” —Spectator. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


¥/HEN A MAN'S SINGLE: 
A Tale of Literary Life. 


‘¢The best one-volume novel of the year.” 
Daily News. 
‘*Mr. Barrie s a man with a style. From one 
end to the other the story is bright, cheerful, 
amusing.” —Saturday Review. 


LONDON : 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Parenxosrer Row. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 





THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and 
— New Edition, with Additions. 
7s. 6d. 


JAMES NASMYTH: an Autobio- 
graphy. 16s. and 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols. 
7s. 6d. each. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 

Post 8vo, 6s. each. 

LIFE and LABOUR. 

SELF-HELP. 

CHARACTER. 

INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 

DUTY. 

THRIFT. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


21s., 7s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS EDWARD: 


Naturalist. 6s. 


ROBERT DICK: 


Botanist. 12s. 


Scotch 


Geologist and 





JOIIN MURRAY, Atpemante Srreer. 








F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I 


Mrs. HUNGERFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


\. 
Ne 


By the Author of 

‘‘ Molly Bawn,”’ 
‘A Life’s Remorse,”’ 
‘‘ Her Last Throw,” &c. 


1) 
Le 
e@\ 
r? 


II. 
HAWLEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 2 VOLS. 


.\) By the Author of 


e& XY ** Breezie Langton,”’ 
ve a ** Long Odds,”’ ‘‘ The Out- 
«> sider,” “The Master of Rath- 
kelly,’”’ &e. 
IIL. 
MRS. HOUSTOUN’S NEW NOVEL. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY, IN 2 VOLS. 


THE WAY SHE WON HIM. 


By the Author of “‘ Recommended to Mercy,” “ Barbara’s 
Warning,” “ Sink or Swim?” &c. 


IV. 
By MAY CROMMELIN. 


THE FREAKS of 
LADY FORTUNE. 


(New Edition.) By the Author of “Violet Vyvian, 
M.F.H.,” “* Queenie,” ‘ Orange Lily,’’ &c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(At all Booksellers and Bookstalls.) 


r 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


LONG ODDS. (Third Edition.) 


By the Author of “A Black Business,” “The Last 
Coup,” &e. Picture boards, 2s. (Immediately. 


VI. 
By MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 


THE M.F.H.’S DAUGHTER. 


New Edition.) By the Author of ‘ £100,000 versus 
Ghosts,” “A Distracting Guest,” &e. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
[ Immed iate ly. 
Vil. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S MOST 
SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


In paper covers, Is. 


MY SISTER the ACTRESS. 


By the Author of “‘A Broken Blossom,” “ Facirg the 
Footlights,” &e. [ Immediately. 


No TTC E. 

Serial Tales by Mrs. B. M. Croker and 
Mrs. Robert Jocelyn commenced in 
‘*BELGRAVIA,” and Serial Tales by Mrs. 
Oliphant and Curtis Yorke commenced in 
"LONDON SOCIETY,” Magazines for 
January. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 


31, Sovrmampron Srreer, Srraxp, W.C. 











BERNARD QUARITCH, 


15, Piccadilly, London, 
Offers at the net prices affixed— 
Stothard’s Monumental Effigies of 


GREAT BRITAIN, from William I. to Henry VIIL, selected from 
our Cathedrals and Churches. With Historical Description, and 
Introduction, by JOHN KEMPE, F.S.A. A New Edition, with a 
large body of Additional Notes, by JOILN HEWITT. Large 
Paper, royal folio, 150 Plates, with all the Coats of Arms [lu- 
minated in Gold and Colours, and the Plates very carefully 
finished in body-colours heightened with Gold in the very finest 
style (pub. at £15 15s.), full bound red morocco, gilt edges, £12 12s. 
(1876. 


A Standard Work of Reference? for the Topographer, Herald, and 
Genealogist. 


Theiner (Aug.).—Monumenta vetera 
HIBERNORUM ET SCOTORUM historiam illustrantia. que ex 
Vaticani, Neapolis, ac Florentix tabulariis deprompsit et ordine 
chronologica disposuit; ab Honorio ILI. usque ad Paulum TIL. 
folio, 624 pp. sewed, 28s. tomm, 1864. 

Comprises valuable unpublished Documents relating to Irish and 

Scotch history. 


° ° . ’ 
Turkish Dictionary.—Redhouse’s Eng- 
LISH-TURKISH and TURKISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
New and Enlarged Edition. By Dr. CHARLES WELLS. Com- 
plete in 2 Parts, forming One Volume, 8vo, xvi. and 884 pp. double 
columns, cloth, £1 Is. [1880, 


Turkish Grammar.— Wells (Dr. Charles) 


a PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the TURKISH LANGUAGE, 
based upon the best modern Turkish work on the subject; also 
including such rules of Arabic and Persian Grammar as have been 
adopted by the Turks. Post 8vo, iii. and 272 pp., cloth, 10s. [1880. 


Vacher’s Italian Ornament of the 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. Royal folio, 30 Plates in Chromo- 
lithography, vellum, £1 lls. 6d. L1886, 


FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST EDITION OF WALTON’S ANGLER, 
1653. 


Walton (Izaak).--The Compleat Angler; 


or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. Being a Discourse of 
Vish and Fishing. Not unworthy the perusal of most Anglers. 
Simon Peter said, I go a fishing ; and they said, We also wil go with 
thee.—John xxi. 3. 12mo. The first eight words of title engraved 
within an Angler’s Trophy, an engraving of the Trout on p. 81, the 
Pike on p. 148, of the Carp on 168, the Tench on 177, the Perch on 
182, the Barbel on 183; with the Music of the Angler's Sung, in 
2 Parts on pp. 216-217, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
{Printed by T. Maxey for Rich. Marriot, 1653, reprint, 1882. 
This facsimile, has been admirably produced in Photo-lithocraphy 
by Mr. Griggs, Photo-lithographer to the Indian Government, and the 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 


‘ . 
Watson (H.C.).—Topographical Bstany: 
being Local and Personal Records towards showing the Distribu- 
tion of British Plants traced through the 112 Counties and 
Vice-Counties of England, Wales, and Scotland. Seem Edition, 
Corrected and Enlarged, with a Memoir of the Author, by J.G 
BAKER, Esq., F.R.S., ke., and an entirely new Coloured Map 
showing the Distribution of British Plants. Thick 8yo, xlvii. and 
612 pp , cloth, 16s. [188s 


’ os ae ° ° . : ° 
Weale’s Bibliographia Liturgica : Mis- 
SALIA ECCLESIARUM et ORDINUM. — By W. H. JAMES 
WEALE. Demy 8vo, xii. and 29 pages, Roxburghe, 21s. (1886. 
— Or, Large-Paper, one volume, royal $vo, half-hbound, 
morocco, £1 11s. td. [ 1886, 





’ ° 

Weale’s Catalogue Raisonne of the 
LITURGICAL BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, exhibited at the 
South Kensington Musical Loan Exhibition, 1885, contributed by 
Her Majesty the Queen, Earl Spencer, the Library of Saint Gall, 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, 
the Public Libraries in Pesth and Gran, Hungary, & By W. HH. 
JAMES WEALE, Author of “The Bibliographia Liturgica” 
(with which work it is printed uuiformty). 1 yol., demy 8vo, 
Roxburghe, 21s. [ES86. 


The same, Large-Paper, royal 8v», £1 1's. 6.1. [183s 





Westwood (J. 0.).—Lapidarium Walliz, 


the Early Inscribed and Sculptured Stones of WALES, delineated 
and inscribed. 4to, 101 Plates of Crosses, Pillars, and ether Monn- 
ments, with Woodcuts (Subscription price, in parts, £4), cloth, gilt 
top, £3 3s. (Oxtord 187679. 
The most interesting to al! historical students of the great antiqua- 
rian works in Roman Britain. Out of the inscribed stones of Wales, 
the history cf the civilisation of England, and of the composition of 
its races, must be elucidated; and purts of the highest importance 
recovered for a trae knowledge of Britain an: of its changes or 
developments during the Saxon period. 


Willshire (Dr. W. H.).—An Introduction 
to the STUDY and COLLECTION of ANCIENT PRINTS. 2 vols., 
4to, Large-Vaper, half-moroce », £5 $03. 1877. 

Twenty-cight copies were printel on large-paper at £6 6s each, of 
which this is the entire remainder. The erdiuary issue, in 2 yols., S$vo, 
ew now be had for 21s. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Prccapiuty, Lonpon. 


*,* A batch of Catalogues of Rare, Valuable, and 
Curious Books may be had for six penny stamps. 
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pip 1¢| MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S |SAMPSON LOW. MARSTON & C0,’S 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S eis LOW, MARSTO! 
anaes avesy soucti'soivonrows.| THE LIFE OF JOHN ERICSSON 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


“LOVE OR MONEY?” 


AND 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


“THE THREE BROTHERS,” 
Or, Mr. CHAINE’S SONS. 
By W. E. NORRIS, 


COMMENCED IN 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1891. 
Now ready \ at aut Booksellers and Railway Stations. 


NEW WORKS. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE. 


FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE, 
forming a Third Series of ‘‘ My Records.”” By FRANCES 
ANNE KEMBLE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 

“Mrs. Kemble’s anecdotes of the people she has known, 
and much of her life has been spent in the society and friend- 
ship of those who were best worth knowing in her time, are 
always interesting and often piquant.” — Times. 











EDITED BY GUY LE STRANGE. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of 
PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. The Con- 
tinuation, 1834-1841, Translated and Edited by GUY LE 
STRANGE. Vol. III. Demy Svo, with Facsimiles, 15s. 





BY DR. MARTIN. 


IN THE FOOTPRINTS of CHARLES 


LAMB. By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN, with a 
complete Bibliography of Charles Lamb’s Works by 
Mr. ERNEST NORT. In small 4to, with numerous 
7° meee by Herbert Railton and John Fulleylove, 
10s. 6c 
“The study of Lamb has caught not a little of the spirit of 
Lamb himself. We could hardly give it higher praise. The 
volume contains an excellent bibliography, and the illus- 
trations of Mr. Robert Railton and Mr. John Fulleylove 
greatly enhance its charm.”— Times. 





BY MiSS PARDOE. 


THE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, 
Queen of France. By JULIA PARDOE, Author of 
“Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France.’’ 
A New Edition in 3 vols., demy Svo, with 18 ssesennsiectnah 42s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


CONSEQUENCES. By Egerton Castle. 


3 vols. 

**Not merely an able but a remarkable book, providing 
substantial reasons for a belief that in the person of the 
previously unknown author the ranks of living English 
novelists have received an import: unt acce ssion......One of the 
most striking novels of the season.” —Manchester Examiner. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ YOUNG MISTLEY.” 


PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. By 


H. 8. MERRIMAN. 3 vols. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “CIRCE’S LOVERS.” 


A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS. 
By LEITH DERWENT. 3 vols. 
“Likely to add to the reputation of an author who has 
already succeeded in producing works not quite in the common 
run of fiction.” — Manchester Examiner, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALEXA.” 
THE LITTLE ONE. By Eleanor 


C. PRICE. 2 vols. 
nn -? + -y! pi end hel ev story pathetic enough 
deed to make even a hardenec _— s eyes suspici y 
dim behind his spectacles.” W orld. aac 








Ric#anrD Bentiey & Son “ Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 











Ee With numerous Incantations, Specimens of 

edical ag Anecdotes, and Tales. By CHARLES 
GODFREY LELAND (“Hans Breitmann’’). Copiously 
Illustrated_by the Author. Crown 4to, cloth, Yr Also 
a Limited Edition of 150 copies, Numbered ani d Signed, 
demy 4to, price £1 11s. 6d., to subscribers — ay 


BY THE AUTHOR OF — OF AN AFRICAN 


DREAMS. By Olive Schreiner. Second 
Edition. Front. Portrait. Cloth, 6s. 

“They can be compared only with the painted allegories ‘of 
Mr. Watts......The book is like nothing else in English. 
Probably it will have no successors, as it has had no fore- 
runners.” — Athenaeum. 


THE VIKINGS in WESTERN 
CRREEEEED ON, A.D. 789-888. By C. F. KEARY, 
Map. Cloth, 16s. 

“Tt is full of learning, and exhibits an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the original authorities for the history of the 


iod......His book is brightened by imaginative talent.” 
_ Saturday Review. 


A STORY OF NEW ZEALAND LIFE. 


PHILOSOPHER DICK : Adventures of 
a New Zealand Shepherd. 2 vols. Cloth, 21s. 
* The book is welland cleverly written.” — Whitehall Review. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., with many Portraits. 


THE SOVEREIGNS and COURTS of 
EUROPE. Being Full Descriptions of the Home and 
Court Life of the Reigning Families of Europe. By 
“ POLITIKOS.” 


Royal Svo, complete in 10 vols, bound in cloth, price 
£6 


the Set. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: a History. 


By JOHN G. NICOLAY and JOHN HAY. Many Full- 
Page Illustrations. 
NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A ROYAL PHYSICIAN: a Novel. By 
VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, Author of “The Treasure 
Tower at Malta,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The story is happily conceived and well told.”’—Scotsman. 


VOLUME III. OF “ THE PSEULONYM LIBRARY.” 


THE MYSTERY of the CAMPAGNA; 
and, A SHADOW ona WAVE. By VON DEGEN. 
Oblong 24mo, paper, 1s. 6d. [Now ready. 


VOL. IV. and PART XVI. are now ready. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
Edited by Professor W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Yale Un ersity). ProrusELY AND Arristicauty In LUS- 
TRATED. The Volumes are in cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, 
price £2 2s. each; half-morocco, ‘cloth sides, marbled 
edges, price £2 16s. each. —Complete in 6 vols. The Parts 
are bound in limp cloth, each 10s. 6d. 

“‘Half the great work is published without any hitch or 
delay, and, moreover, without a sign of falling off from the 
high standard of excellence reached in the first volume.” 

Athenaeum (on Vols. II. and III.). 


IN TERNATIONAL J ~ JOURNAL OF 
ETHICS. 
Price 2s. 64.—Contents of JANUARY NUMBER. 


THE RIGHTS of MINORITIES. D. G. Rircnim. 
A NEW STUDY of PSYCHOLOGY. Professor Josian 


Royce. 

THE INNER LIFE in RELATION to MORALITY. J. H. 

Muiraeap, M.A. 

MORAL THEORY and PRACTICE. Prof. Jouxy Dewey. 

MORALS in HISTORY. Professor Fr. Jovi. 

THE ETHICS of DOUBT—CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
W. L. Sueipoy. 

THE ETHICS of SOCIALISM. Professor F. H. Gippiyas. 

ETHICAL and KINDRED SOCIETIES in GREAT 
BRITAIN, Mrs. M, McCatuivm, 

BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for 


FEBRUARY contains a further instalment of the 
MEMOIRS OF TALLEYRAND, 


Among the Contents being: His Apology for Taking Office 
og the Directory ; His Apolo: ‘y for supportiag Bonaparte ; : 
The Beginning of mnaparte’ s Ruin; The Queen of Prussia 
and Napoleon ; Talleyrand and the Emperor Alexander ; 
Napoleon’s Spanish Plots ; Napoleon and the Czar. 


At all Booksellers and Newsagents, price 1s. 4d. 
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2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

** Sure to be widely read, both by those who knew him, and by the 

still broader circle of those who have only heard of him, as the man 

whose monitors crushed the Confederate Fleet....Colonel Church's 

biography is one of the best of its kind. Every ry page is instructive, and 
most of the six hundred are entertaining.”—Standard (Leader). 


THE MODERN REGIME. By H.A. 
TAINE. ‘Translated by JOHN DURAND. Vol. I. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

“M. Taine +A not only exhausted all colinasy authorities, he has 
also had access to many unpublished sources... .) Nothing can be more 
brilliant or “or striki than M. ee account of Napoleon’s super- 
human power.”—A um, Jan. 


OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of 
om of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. 
Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of 
e Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ &c. Fourth 
Riition in the press. 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
“His many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him 
as they read the charming pages of his new volume.”—Athenaeun. 


The INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648-1660: 


Studies s = Cn , Legislative, Social, and 
. A. IN DERWICK, Q.C., Author of “ "Side- 


lig! ts on Phe g Stuarts, ” &e. Svo, ‘cloth, ‘tos. 6d. 
“Mr. Inderwick has made a valuable contribution to English his- 


tory.”"—Daily News (Leader). 

CURIOSITIES of LAW and LAWYERS 
By CROAKE JAMES. New Edition, greatly Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ADVENTURES in NYASSALAND: a 
Two Years’ —— with Arab Slave-dealers in Central 
Africa. By L. MONTEITH FOTHERINGHAM, Agent 
of the African Lakes Company. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The PACIFIC COAST SCENIC TOUR. 
From Southern California to Alaska. By HENRY T. 
FINCK. With 24 Fuil-page Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The REPENTANCE of MAGDALENE 
DESPAR; and other Poems. By G. ESSEX EVANS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HISTORY of the AMERICAN EPI- 
SCOPAL CHURCH, from the Planting of the Colonies to 
the End of the Civil War. By 8. D. McDONNELL, 
D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


JUDAISM and CHRISTIANITY: a 

agg of the Progress of Thou: ae from Old Testament to 

New Testament. By CRAWFORD HOWELL TOY, 
Professor in Harvard University. Demy Svo, cloth, 14s. 


LOVE’S VINTAGE. By W. St. Clair 
— Author of “ Travel Tide,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
clo s 


New Novels ¢ at all Libraries. 
STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! 


WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess of 
t ule,” “ A Daughter of Heth, ” “Tn Far Lochaber,” &c. 
THIRD EDITION. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 


A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott 
GRAHAM, Author of “The Golden Milestone,” “The 
Sandcliff Mystery,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


MURVALE EASTMANN, Christian 
Socialist. By ALBION W. TOURGEE, Author of 
** Fool’s Errand,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


THE BEGUMS DAUGHTER. By 
E. L. BYNNER, Author of “‘ Agnes Surriage,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Sv 0, cloth, 6s. 

_“ A very powerful story.”—Spectator. 


Now ready, price ONE SHILLIN 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


ConTENTS. 
THE HEROIC ADVENTURES of M. BOUDIN. Comment 
by Anyve Tuackeray Rircuie. 12 Original Drawings by 
W. M. Thackeray. 
FINLAND. First Part.—General View of the Country and 
People. Henry Layspett, D.D. With Map and 8 


tions 
— AND. — Part. in in Finland. (Ilus- 
rated.) Apert Eve.re 
ENGLISH a in INDIA. (Illustrated.) Rev. 
Joun F. Hurst, D.D. 
IN the STRANGER PEOPLE’S COUNTRY: a Story. 
Part II. Cuartes Easert Crappock. 
THE FAITH of PRESIDENT LINCOLN. L. E. Cutrrenvey. 
THE HEART of the DESERT. (Ilustrated.) Cuartes 
DupLtey WARNER. 
SMYTH’S CHANNEL and the STRAIT of MAGELLAN, 
(Illustrated.) Turopore Crtp. 
&c., &c. 80 Illustrations in all, 


London : Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1891. 
No. 978, New Series. 

Tur Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PustisHER, and 
not to the Error. 








LITERATURE. 


The History of the Reformation in England 
and on the Continent. By Aubrey Moore. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Mr. Moore’s volume is made up of lectures, 
which he delivered at Oxford, as deputy 
to the regius professor of ecclesiastical 
history. The lectures are divided into 
four courses: three of them are about the 
history of the English Church ; the fourth 
is devoted to the Reformation upon the 
continent. To these are added some 
genealogies and ,tables, as well as a few 
miscellaneous papers, collected out of the 
reviews or delivered before particular 
societies. Mr. Moore’s work was t.ever 
revised for publication by himself: indeed, 
it is always unfinished, and often imperfect ; 
but the whole has been prepared and edited 
by Mr. W. A. B. Coolidge, whose qualifica- 
tion is, that he has “often talked with 
Mr. Moore about Reformation matters,” 
and has himself “paid some attention to 
the subject.” The editor has been obliged 
to supply omissions and to supplement the 
meagre headings of Mr. Moore from the 
note-books of several pupils; and he has 
taken advantage of the occasion, he tells us, 
to insert ‘‘a Guardian article of my own on 
Cardinal Allen.” 

Mr. Moore’s lectures are intended, in the 

first place, to give an history of the English 
Church. In that history, the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century is, to say the least, a 
striking and a prominent event: an event, 
too, which has been most variously ex- 
plained. Mr. Moore’s attention, therefore, 
is directed continually to the affairs of that 
period. His attitude is logical and con- 
sistent; and he expresses that view which 
has always been maintained by the most 
wise and learned of the Anglican divines. 
Mr. Moore quotes with great approval the 
Hibbert Lectures of 1883, where it is said 
that the English Reformation is, 
‘“‘both in its method and in its result, a thing 
by itself, taking its place in no _ historical 
succession, and altogether refusing to be classi- 
fied; and that which differentiates the English 
Reformation is the continuity of the Anglican 
Church. There is no point at which it can be 
said, ‘Here the old Church ends; here the 
new begins.’ . . . It isan obvious historical fact 
that Parker was the successor of Augustine, 
just as clearly as Lanfranc, and Becket. Warham, 
Cranmer, Pole, Parker; there is no break in 
the line, though the first and third are 
claimed as Catholic, the second and fourth as 
Protestant.” 


There is no break in the line, it is true; 
but there is a break in the tradition, and 
some variety in the doctrines which these 


denied that in a succession of bishops some 
of them may be orthodox, others unorthodox: 
a mere succession does not make a true and 
apostolic church. Mr. Moore’s reasoning 
appears to be weak and inconclusive when 
he rests it upon this poor foundation ; and 
the argument for the Church of England is 
given in a finer and a more convincing way 
in Palmer’s Treatise on the Church of Christ. 


“It is as certain as the truth of Christianity 
itself,” says this grave authority, ‘‘that the 
Churches -have always continued as visible 
societies, in unbroken succession from the very 
earliest ages of Christianity. They may be 
called heretical, schismatical, apostate, or any- 
thing else; but their perpetuity is a matter of 
fact so absolutely certain that he who denies 
it must be prepared to deny all historical truths 
whatever.” 


Mr. Moore’s arguments all rest upon what 
he calls ‘‘the continuity of the Anglican 
Church,” and on-what William Palmer 
describes in a finer way as “‘ the perpetuity” 
of the Churches in these islands ; and, from 
this point of view, Mr. Moore’s position is 
impregnable and firm. 

‘The repudiation of the Pope’s power in 
England,” he says, ‘‘ was a vindication of 
the historical independence of the English 
Church.” If we leave the English Church 
for a moment, and turn to the history of 
the Universal Church, we find that its early 
constitution shows us a polity of bishops, 
metropolitans, and patriarchs. The term 
patriarch was slow to obtain its technical 
meaning; and Saint Gregory Nazianzen 
applies it to ‘‘ venerable’ bishops, the 
fathers of their people. In the process of 
time, however, four great patriarchates 
were recognised: Rome, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch. It was only in 451 
that Jerusalem became a patriarchate ; and 
then it was reckoned the last in order, 
which serves to show that the patriarchs, 
like the metropolitans, took their order 
from the civil importance of their sees. 
This form of constitution left no room for 
the modern papacy; yet it prevailed in 
those ages to which theologians appeal 
as the ages beyond all others when 
the Church was pure and undivided. 
Among these patriarchs, the bishop of 
Rome had a vague and traditional pre- 
cedence ; but the important figures in carly 
history are the patriarchs of Constantinople 
and of Alexandria. ‘Genuine history,” says 
Dr. Dollinger, ‘‘ has nothing to tell us of 
the Popes before the age of Constantine ;” 
and the thirty-eighth canon of the Council 
of Chalcedon, which promoted Constanti- 
nople into a patriarchate, says, ‘‘ the fathers 
properly gave the primacy to the throne of 
the elder Rome because that was the imperial 
city ;” and they speak in another place of 
‘the elder royal Rome.” To the bishops 
of the fifth century the history of Rome, 
and not the history of Saint Peter, gave 
dignity and precedence to the Roman see. 
This patriarchal order was the constitution 
of the Church in the first age of its alliance 
with the State; and it was to this order that 
conservative reformers, like Cranmer, wished 
the Church of England to return. 

Through the schism of the Empire, the 





prelates represent. It has never been 


irruption of the barbarians, and the victories 


destroyed. Alexandria and Antioch were 
lost to Christianity ; the Roman world was 
divided into East and West; the Church 
was separated into Greeks and Latins. In 
this new order of things the Roman bishops 
began to exercise temporal authority ; and 
through causes which were not solely 
ecclesiastical, the Latin patriarch obtained 
a growing political influence over the 
nations of the West. It was the influence 
which civilisation obtains over barbarians, 
order over disorder, a mother church 
over her missionary children. In the 
centuries when Franks and Germans were 
being gained to Christianity, the Latin 
patriarch was laying the foundations of 
the papacy. This was the age of Saint 
Gregory the Great; and, certainly, in his 
time, the Roman pontiff had not claimed 
the position of universal bishop. But the 
Roman bishop was the only patriarch known 
to the western nations ; the old constitution 
of the Church had been forgotten ; and it 
was forgotten, too, that in a healthier and a 
more vigorous age the Roman patriarch had 
been only ‘‘ primus inter pares,” that he 
had had his equals and his peers. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries, 
the Western peoples were preparing to 
revive the Imperial authority ; and in the 
two centuries which preceded Charlemagne, 
the papai claims began to assume a vague 
and shadowy form. The courtesies of this 
age became the customs of the next; and 
these, in their turn, grew into absolute 
rights, through forged but still infallible 
precedents, when at length the Latin Church 
had reached its full development. The age 
of Saint Gregory the Great marks a definite 
period in the development of the papacy. 
Those who plead in favour of Rome, as well 
as those who plead against it, speak of the 
papacy too commonly as though it were an 
unchanging institution, homogencous and 
primeval; but few assumptions in history 
are more uncritical, and there is none which 
has led to more unhistorical conclusions, 
When the empire was re-founded, the Popes 
were not the masters, they were hardly the 
equals, of Charlemagne, of Otho the Great, 
or of Henry III. Jurisdiction, supremacy, 
and the priestly functions, had not then 
been confused. If the Pope were Vicar of 
Christ in spiritual things, the Emperor was 
none the less his Vicar in things temporal, 
and in the civil order. This position, again, 
may be justified by the practice of the older 
constitution. If the Church history of the 
period of the first four Councils be studied 
impartially, and without reading into it the 
practice and the theories of a later time, it 
will be found that the spiritual jurisdiction 
of metropolitans and patriarchs depended 
upon the imperial supremacy. It requires 
a good deal of ingenuity to prove that the 
patriarch of ‘Old Rome” presided at, or 
summoned, the Councils of Nicaea, of Con- 
stantinople, of Ephesus ; but it is a simple 
matter to determine the share of the 
emperors in convoking them, and in pro- 
mulgating their decrees. 

It was when these relations between 
Church and State were still held to be ortho- 
dox and catholic, that Christianity was re- 
established within the English kingdoms, 
aud it was upon these terms that the Church 
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of England was founded and maintained. 
The sovereign is constantly described as 
“‘Christi Vicarius.” His supremacy was 
acknowledged in theory and in practice: he 
held within his realms the place of Caesar, 
and owned no foreign lord ; and even as late 
as the age of Anselm, the archbishop is de- 
scribed as “‘ Papa alterius orbis.” In saying 
this, the Pope of Saint Anselm’s day was but 
repeating the words of Saint Gregory the 
Great. Through the policy of Gregory VII., 
of Innocent III., and of Boniface VIIL., 
the Roman Church “developed” fast and 
furiously from the ancient standard. It 
has been the design of Mr. Moore to prove 
that the English Church was conservative ; 
that it maintained its old position; and that 
its present liberties are not an innovation, 
but are a lawful continuity of the ancient 
practice. The attitude of William I., the 
laws of Henry II., show the conservative 
spirit of the English government, and the 
continual resistance of English churchmen 
to foreign innovations. Mr. Moore makes 
an ingenious and, I believe, an original 
criticism when he says that the first clause 
of the Magna Charta was a protest, not 
only against the King, but against papal 
novelties and encroachments. He is upon 
surer ground when he argues from the 
anti-papal statutes of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ; and he proves his case 
when he asserts that Henry VIII. obtained 
nothing more than had been held by his 
predecessors before the Norman Conquest, 
and claimed by the sovereigns between the 
Conquest and the Reformation. 

As far as the outward polity of the 
Church is treated, Mr. Moore vindicates his 
position. Whether he apologises for its 
doctrines with equal success is a more 
dubious question; but he argues with per- 
fect truth, that Henry VIII. had no inten- 
tion to deviate from Catholic orthodoxy ; 
that Protestantism was not popular in 
England; and that it has never been 
officially accepted by the free consent of 
the Church herself. It is, surely, a strong 
argument that the Blessed Sir Thomas 
Moore shouid require some years of study 
to decide whether the papal authority were 
of divine institution, or only a matter of 
human custom and expediency. The Pro- 
vince of York did not hesitate to answer the 
question in an anti-papal sense; and both 
the Universities agreed with the Northern 
Convocation. The Blessed John of Rochester, 
as Cardinal Fisher is now to be described, 
signed a declaration that Councils were 
superior to Popes. These great personages 
undoubtedly recorded the old opinions of 
the English Church. It is possible that 
some anxious modern Anglican might ap- 
proach the question of the Pope’s authority 
in the dubious manner of Sir Thomas Moore; 
it is inconceivable that any modern Romanist 
should thus approach it. The attitude no less 
than the proceeding of Sir Thomas Moore 
serves to bring out the infinite difference be- 


tween a mediaeval English churchman and 


a modern English papist. Moore, it should 
be remembered, suffered at last, not for 
denying the royal supremacy, not for dis- 
puting Elizabeth’s succession, but for 
doubting whether Henry’s divorce were 
legal. That is to say, he differed from the 


Elizabethan Romanists about the deposing 
power, just as he differed from the modern 
Romanists about the limits of the papal 
authority itself, or as Fisher differed from 
them about the relative position of Popes 
and Councils. It is when general beliefs 
can be challenged and tested in individuals 
that the full meaning of the theory of 
“development” stands revealed. Moore 
and Fisher have been chosen to represent 
the docirines of the modern papacy: in 
genuine history they represent, rather, the 
very different attitude of mediaeval 
catholicism, and they serve admirably to 
mark the difference between that and the 
“developments” of Trent and of the 
Vatican. The great poem of catholicism is 
called “The Divine Comedy”; to an 
historian, the great drama of Roman 
Catholicism, and the part assigned to those 
who play it, is often a comedy, too; but 
more comic than divine. The Church used 
to be described as the body of Christ, and 
the comparison was beautiful and true ; but 
if the ‘‘ Praise of Folly’ were to be written 
now, Erasmus would surely describe the 
Roman Church as a body with nothing but 
a head. To its inflated visage, to its in- 
satiable and unwholesome appetite, he 
would apply the words of Horace : 
** Crescit indulgens sibi dirus hydrops ; 
Nec sitim pellit, nisi causa morbi 
Fugerit venis.”’ 

Mr. Moor.’s book is full of interesting 
information: too full to be treated justly 
in a small review ; and I have been obliged 
to content myself with indicating broadly 
his argument for the Anglican position ; 
and with strengthening his argument, as I 
hope, by showing that the Anglican position 
was primitive, was historical, and in the 
best ages wus universal. Strong as it may 
have been when the Archbishop was ‘ pope 
of this other world” of the British islands, 
it is stronger now, when the throne of 
Canterbury is in some sense a patriarchal 
power in the universal confederation of the 
English race. 

Mr. Moore, I am glad to notice, pays a 
just tribute to the greatness of Cardinal 
Wolsey as ecclesiastic and statesman. Not 
the least interesting part of his book is 
where he shows that by the fourteenth cen- 
tury almshouses, hospitals, and schools 
wore being founded in the place of monas- 
teries. Under William I. 45 monasteries 
were founded ; under Henry I., 150; under 
Henry IIT., 74 monasteries and 83 friaries ; 
under Richard II., only four of each; and 
in the whole fifteenth century there were 
established eight religious houses, but 60 
foundations for charity and education. It 
is important to remember that Wykeham, 
Wayneflete, and Chichele all preceded 
Wolsey in dissolving monasteries, and in 
devoting their revenues to education. It is 
a pity that Father Gasquet has eluded this 
instructive side of the monastic history. 





The conditions under which Mr. Moore’s 
book was produced render it, naturally, ex- 
posed to many faults; but with all its faults 

it is most valuable. Though some of them 
are due to the author, others must be im- 
| puted to the editor. Upon him lies the 
responsibility of grammar, of punctuation, 
,and of some unhappy phrases. The good 








style of the old divines is famous: in their 
volumes are some of the best and soundest 
examples of English prose. They would 
never talk of being ‘‘out of rapport” with 
anything. Mr. Moore’s view of art and litera- 
ture are often less good than his theology : 
though he has read Mr. Symonds, he confuses 
many ages together as ‘‘ the Renaissance,” 


| without discriminating between their subtle 


shades of difference. It is hardly true to 
describe Raphael as ‘“‘a Roman”; it is 
provincial to talk about ‘ William Shaks- 
pere”; and ‘ Philip le bel” should be 
given all in English orallin French. To 
those who write about Cardinal Allen ard 
his times, Mr. Law’s book on The Jesuits and 
Seculars is indispensable ; and it is a shame 
that Mr. Coolidge ventured to insert the 
“ Guardian article of my own” without 
reading or without mentioning Mr. Law’s 
invaluable contribution. 

“Tf I were asked,” let me make Mr. Moore 
say in conclusion, ‘‘ what was the main cause 
of unbelief in the present day, I should say, 
not new truths in history and criticism, but a 
higher tone of morality, acting upon an immoral 
travesty of the Gospel of Christ.” 

Artuur GALTON. 








Dreams. By Olive Schreiner. 


Unwin.) 


(Fisher 


Tuesz Dreams are eleven in all. They are 
printed, we are told, in the order in which 
they were written. That is odd; for while 
perhaps tle first Dream is the most matured 
in style, the last is in style and thought the 
crudest. They appear to have been written 
in many different places—in South Africa, 
in London, in Paris, in Italy ; and they have 
strong local colouring. The dreamer dedi- 
cates her work to ‘a small girl-child, who 
may live to grasp somewhat of that which 
for us is yet sight, not touch.” It is doubtful, 
alas! whether aught that is contained within 
the covers of Miss Schreiner’s book will be 
“sight” even for the small girl-children 
who are growing up among us. Let her 
say what she knows of reflection: it is 
that here we have “a strange old woman 
who has always one elbow on her knee, and 
her chin in her hand, and who steals light 
out of the past to shed it on the future.” 
Pretty; but the stealers of light—from 
Prometheus, who stole it from the sun 
itself, to Miss Schreiner’s old woman, who 
steals it from behind her back—have done 
away with but little of our darkness. The 
small girl-children must be content to grow 
into old women asking not to “ touch,” For 
them the Evangelist wrote the story of 
Thomas. 

The first of Miss Schreiner’s Dreams, 
“The Lost Joy,” would be perfect were it 
not, short as it is, toolong. The last sen- 
tence was, I think, not needed. Few will 
want to be told the name of that which has 
taken the place of ‘‘ first-joy,” of which 
thing rare and beautiful we hear : 


| ** The sunlight when it shines upon the merry 


water is not so glad; the rosebuds, when they 
turn back their lips for the sun’s first kiss, are 
not so ruddy.” 

This is not ordinary prose, and is not ordi- 
nary poetry. Some will think that the 
Dream in which it is but a passage chosen 
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at random is the most beautiful in the 


book. 


‘“The Hunter,” which appeared first in 
The Story of an African Farm, is too much 
of a thing that is not good. With few of 
the writer’s merits, it has most of her faults 
—the trick of iteration, of inversion; the 
cold Romance word, where a warm Teutonic 
word was wanted; the terrible nomen- 
clature: now we have a country called 
“The Land of Absolute Negation and 
Denial” (the reduplication is specially 
weak) ; now a person called ‘“‘ The-Accumu- 
lated-Knowledge-of-Ages.” 

In “The Gardens of Pleasure,” the 
heroine of which, one nouices with relief, 
has no name, we have a drop in style 
such as occurs but seldom in Miss 
Schreiner’s writings. We are told of “the 
flowers she had loved so.” ‘So” is a 
terrible little word, and, when used encli- 
tically, as here, especially—so. 

Quite a new tone marks the opening of 
‘¢ Tn a Far-Off World,” the end of which is 
very noble and strong. A subject glimpsed 
at more than once (and more than twice) in 
the course of this book—to wit, woman’s 
rights—meets with novel and able treatment 
in ‘‘ Three Dreams in a Desert,” marred, it 
may be admitted, by ower mickle “she 
said,” ‘he said.” Baby Passion, who 
appears in one of these ‘‘ Three Dreams,” is 
a false conception, but the gold-haired thing 
is charmingly described. 

Next comes “A Dream of Wild Bees.” 
Bad Mother! exclaims the reader, but, 
happily, the Mother is not to be blamed. 
It is a case of misrepresentation (uninten- 
tional, let us hope) on the part of Miss 
Schreiner; for women who darn their 
children’s stockings have surely healthier 
minds than she accredits her mother of nine 
children with having. Are the words on 
“talent”? which occur in this ‘‘ Dream,” 
quite new, quite true ? 

‘“‘Tam Talent. I can do all things—that have 
been done before.” 

With ‘In a Ruined Chapel” begins the 
jarring ‘‘ God said,” which henceforth takes 
the place of ‘‘ she said,” “‘ he said,” and the 
style positively grimaces in “the Blessiéd 
rubbed-out Bambino.” This dream in a 
ruined chapel is perhaps the least satis- 
factory of those recorded, and is full of 
marks of haste, the writer even sinning in 
the conjugation of the verb ‘to lay,” as 
Byron sinned in the conjugation of the verb 
“to lie.” The closing paragraph has the 
strong personal note of Walt Whitman, 
who might have written much that is in this 
book, and who must have indirectly helped 
Miss Schreiner to pile up the wonderful 
sentences in which she describes her 
awakening from the nightmare called ‘‘ The 
Sunlight Lay Across My Bed ”’ : 

““In the streets below, men and women 
streamed past by hundreds; I heard the beat 
of their feet on the pavement. Men on their 
way to business; servants on errands ; boys 
hurrying to school; weary professors pacing 
slowly the old street; prostitutes, men and 
women, dragging their feet wearily after last 
night’s debauch ; artists with quick, impatient 
footsteps; tradesmen for orders; children to 
seek for bread.” 

This is Walt Whitman, even to the faulty 
syntax. 





In “ Life’s Gifts”” we have more of Walt 
Whitman, but in ‘The Artist’s Secret ” 
Miss Schreiner is herself again. In the 
opening paragraph of this Dream she seems 
to describe her own process in art, for she 


by causing them to laugh loudly, that 
to dream was—to go on waking in one’s 
sleep. It is most certain that the dreamer 
of the Dreams here under consideration goes 
on waking in her sleep. At times it is not 


too is an artist who paints with one colour, | to be believed that she sleeps even with one 
and there is a wonderful red glow in her) eye. She rather seems to watch through a 


pictures. 
glow of fire. 

“TI Thought I Stood” is a dream which 
must have been named by “the good grey 
poet,” and which might have had for its 
motto the Psalmist’s words: ‘‘ I have roared 
for the very disquietness of my heart.” 

Last in the book is placed the well-known 
rhapsody, ‘‘The Sunlight Lay Across My 
Bed.” All that is here recorded as seen 
was recorded as seen more than five hundred 
years ago. Dante sang of the horror of it, 
without that blasphemy, ‘‘God lay in the 
sunshine watching,” and sang of the joy of 
it, v':‘.out that bathos, ‘‘we shine here 
every day; see, the ground has cracked 
with our shining.” A sense of reverence, a 
sense of humour (I sometimes think that 
these two senses are very near akin) might 
have saved the writer from making such 
fatal slips as those, and such fatal slips as 
these—the speaking of a woman’s “front 
knees,” of ‘ The-Age-Of- Dominion -Of- 
Muscular-Force,” of ‘‘stumps” in heaven. 
One does not like to think even of dear old 
Witherington in glory with his stumps only 
polished up, and passed on from hand to 
hand through Miss Schreiner’s heaven, 
‘that he may shine on things that need 
much heat.” That is weak; and what is to 
be said of the banality (prefaced ‘‘ God 
said”)—*‘*Onece in heaven always in 
heaven,”—and of the egregiously bad geo- 
metry in the passage (it, too, prefaced, 
‘God said”) in which is contained the 
answer to the question: ‘‘ Which is the 
larger, heaven or hell?” 

Flaws these—and lamentable flaws—in 
an exquisite piece of work, for the 
Dreams as a whole are of rare power 
and beauty. Hereand there both style and 
thought are touchingly simple, as when, in 
“The Sunlight Lay Across My Bed,” the 
dreamer describes how she began to take off 
her garments in heaven, and how she deter- 
mined to tell God of the way in which they 
had misunderstood her on earth. Quite 
perfect, too, is her description of the longing 
which seized her in heaven. Here it is: 


‘* Like the passion of a mother for the child 
whom death has taken; like the yearning of a 
friend for the friend whom life has buried ; like 
the hunger of dying eyes for a life that is 
slipping; like the thirst of a soul for love at its 
first spring waking—so, but fiercer, was the 
longing in me.” 

That is but one of many sentences with 


the fine sweep which is the poet’s at his 
best. If there were but now and again a 





frank laugh in the book, or even a frank | 


smile (people both laugh and smile in 
dreams), it would be immeasurably more 
beautiful. As it is, to come across the mere 
word ‘‘merry,” which the writer uses 
charmingly, to come across the phrase 
‘“‘ oreat laughter,” is refreshing. 

Is the book well named Dreams? I think 
not, unless indeed that Celt was right who 


It is hot and pure, even as the | night which is to her moonless and starless. 


She is filled with fear and horror, and is 


‘filled with sympathy. One feels that she 


would be ready to help with head and 
heart, the hot that is hot within her, in the 
great work of help that is going on—can it 
be unnoticed by her? The “ Wine-Press” 
which she places in the midst of our fair 
earth is not there to-day, or, as she would 
have us say, to-night. She wrongs—this 
is her crime or blindness—the kindest age 
that has been since two left Eden. 
Esa D’Esterre Kerrie. 








Christian Greece. By 
Demetrios Bikelas. Translated by the 
Marquess of Bute. (Alexander Gardner.) 


Tne essays contained in this volume were 
originally either delivered as lectures in 
France, or contributed as papers to various 
French periodicals. Subsequently they 
have been translated by the Marquess of 
Bute, and published from time to time in 
the Scottish Review, from the pages of which 
magazine they are now reprinted in a. col- 
lected form. Altogether, they may be 
regarded as a sort of Apologia for mediaeval 
and modern Greece, and as an exposition of 
the difficulties with which the Greeks have 
had to contend since the establishment of 
the kingdom, and of their aspirations at the 
present time. Of the translation we need 
say no more than that, as we read it, we 
forget altogether that it is a translation. 
The first three of these essays treat of the 
character of the Byzantine empire, and of 
its influence on the history of the world; of 
the share in this influence which is to be 
assigned to Greek and Roman traditions 
respectively ; and of the condition of the 
inhabitants of that empire as regards culti- 
vation and presperity, when compared with 
those of contemporary states. These 
papers were composed more than sixteen 
years ago; and as we read them now, 
we feel that they are in some sense land- 
marks by which to test a change which 
within our own time has been passing over 
European opinion. The idea that the 
Byzantine empire was weak, effeminate, 
corrupt, and immoral, is one of long 
standing, and has taken form in the 
name of bas Empire, which is applied to 
that state by French writers; but M. 
Bikelas is, no doubt, right in attributing 
its general acceptance to the influence of 
two conspicuous authors—Montesquieu and 
Gibbon. It seems strange that writers of 
such penetration should not have perceived 
that a state such as they believed the 
Eastern empire to be could not have been 
what in fact it was, the bulwark of Europe 


Seven Essays on 


during the whole of the Middle Ages 


against the powerful nations which were 
prepared to overrun that continent from the 
side of Asia; but M. Bikelas assigns 
reasons for this perversion of judgment, 


| once explained to some Englishmen, there- | arising from the point of view from which 
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they wrote. Finlay was the first to point 
out in his Greece under the Romans and 
History of the Byzantine Empire, nearly fifty 
years ago, the erroneousness of this view. 
And thougu at the time his books were 
read, and his judgment approved, only by 
the few, the seed which he sowed has 
since borne fruit. The same conclusion 
has been drawn, and the grounds on 
which it was made have been further 
strengthened, by writers of note, such as 
Hopf and Hertzberg in Germany, Rambaud 
in France, Sathas and Paparrhegopoulos 
among the Greeks, and Mr. Freeman and 
Mr. Bury among ourselves. We can now 
rest assured that it has been accepted by 
all serious students of history. But, not- 
withstanding this, there is no reason to 
regret the republication of M. Bikelas’s 
essays, not only because they deal skilfully 
with the points in question, but because 
eneral readers still require that the correct 
judgment should be impressed upon them. 
In combating inveterate error the true 
ag to be observed is that enunciated 
y President Lincoln on a very different 
subject— keep on pegging away.” 

The remaining four essays have been 
written during the last seven years, and 
deal with modern events. They deserve to 
be studied by those who wish to understand 
the present position of Greece, and the steps 
by which she has reached it. They will be 
found instructive, but few persons will feel 
them to be agreeable. There are two points 
of view from which the history of the 
Greeks in recent times may be regarded, 
according as we consider, on the one hand, 
the undaunted national aspirations of the 
people, their maintenance of the struggle 
for liberty against overwhelming odds, and 
the sympathy evoked by their cause in 
Western Europe; or, on the other, the 
chicanery of European diplomacy, by which 
their development has been checked and 
a The poetical cast of M. Bikelas’s 
mind would naturally lead him, we should 
think, to give the preference to the former 
of these ; as it is, what he has here written 
treats almost exclusively of the latter sub- 
ject, and those who read it must be pre- 
pared for an unwelcome story. The fourth 
essay, on ‘Greece before 1821,” describes 
the condition of the Greeks under Turkish 
sway, from the evidence of travellers; and 
the sufferings of the people have seldom 
been more forcibly portrayed. The writer 
also points out the elements which held 
the Greeks together under this grinding 
despotism—their strong feeling of nation- 
ality, the influence of the clergy, and the 
communal system, which was allowed by 
the Ottomans to continue after their conquest ; 
and he dwells on the influence exercised, 
first by the revival of commerce among the 
Greeks, and afterwards by the spread of 
education, which was one of its results, in 
promoting the regeneration of Greece. The 
three remaining essays, on ‘The Forma- 
tion of the Modern Greek State,” ‘“ The 
Territory of the Greek Kingdom,” and 
“The Greek Question,” are a long indict- 
ment against the European Governments, 
for their unwillingness to recognise the 
claims of Greece at the time of the War of 
Independence, on the ground that it was an 





insurrectionary movement against constituted 
authority, and for their subsequent discour- 
agement of attemptson the part of the Greeks 
at further development, arising partly from 
the desire of conciliating Turkey, and partly 
from their jealousy of one another. This 
opposition is described as culminating in the 
yer violation of the arrangements of the 
Berlin Treaty as regards Greece, when, after 
it had been solemnly agreed that Epirusas far 
north as the Kalamas should be ceded to that 
kingdom, Turkey flatly refused to give it 
up, and after a delay of three years Greece 
found herself obliged to consent to this 
violation of her rights. M. Bikelas’ accusa- 
tion is not brought, at least directly, against 
the nations of Europe themselves—indeed, 
their sympathy for the Greeks during the 
War of Independence is recognised as a 
factor which the governments after a time 
had to take into account—but a survey of 
the course of events during this period is 
sufficient to explain the acrimonious feelings 
with which Greeks are apt to regard this 
portion of their history. 

We observe that M. Bikelas, like many 
other Greek writers of the present time, 
speaks in favourable, almost laudatory, 
terms of the former King of Greece, the 
Bavarian Otho. Such a feeling is creditable 
to the hearts of those who entertain it; but 
it is irreconcilable with the view that was 
formed of him by his subjects at the time, 
and we hardly think this estimate will be 
endorsed by posterity. King Otho was a 
man of respectable life, of some culture, 
and, on the whole, of good intentions; and 
his youthfulness at the time of his accession, 
and the difficulty of his position, ought fairly 
to be taken as an excuse for errors of policy. 
But the injury which he did to Greece 
at a most critical period of her history by 
his endeavours to concentrate the govern- 
ment in his own hands, and to maintain his 
position by means of intrigue and court 
influence, appears to us to have been almost 
irreparable. 

The following extract, with which we will 
conclude this notice, may serve to show that 
the political aspirations of the Greeks at the 
present time, as understood by M. Bikelas 
—and he is an excellent judge of the matter 
—are neither visionary nor exorbitant : 


‘It is not the object of the Greek people to set 
up a Greek empire at Constantinople. What 
we are struggling and longing to do is this. 
We hope to have a Greek state with a northern 
frontier starting eastwards from the Adriatic at 
some point north of Corfu, and reaching the 
Aegean at some point east of the Chalcidic 
peninsula, including such part of Macedonia as 
is Greek. The island of Crete would be our 
farthest limit southward. We would fain see 
Montenegro aggrandised ; and, between such a 
Montenegro and ourselves, an emancipated 
Albania, either autonomous or attached to our- 
selves by a brotherly tie. We would that our 
northern frontier should meet those of a fully 
expanded Servia, and of an enlarged and united 
Bulgaria, embracing not only the actual 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, but also all 
territory which is really inhabited by a majority 


of Bulgars.”’ 
H. F. Tozer. 











Ballads. By Robert Louis 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


One is tempted to believe that Mr. Steven- 
son was not quite in earnest, if in earnest 
at all, when he wrote and published the first 
two of these remarkable ballads. It is not 
because the versification is so very indif- 
ferent, for, despite the delightful sparrow- 
flights in The Children’s Garden, and 
many noble verses in Underwoods, it was 
always evident that his mastery of metre 
was imperfect and not unlikely to break 
down on a longer and more exacting exer- 
cise. But in these ballads there are infelici- 
ties of expression and defects of style which 
it is hard to believe that the author of 
Kidnapped could have allowed to remain 
in any work of his, whether in prose or 
verse, except by way of a joke. It is not, 
in a word, the technical imperfections nor 
even the defective music that is most 
astonishing in these ballads, but the fact 
that one of the finest literary instincts in 
the world should fail its possessor so often 
and in passages vf so great importance. 

For instance, Rahéro, the hero of the first 
ballad, wakes to the fact that his treacherous 
enemies have set fire to the banqueting 
house in which they are sleeping off the 
effects of a debauch, and that he is the only 
one of his tribe who is not stupefied by 
drink and smoke. He immediately tries to 
find and wake his family, and Mr. Stevenson 
can find no fitter phrases than these to 
describe the way he did it :— 


** Rahéro stooped and groped. 
womankind ; 
But the fumes of the fire and the kava had 
quenched the life of their mind.”’ 


Scarcely more elegant is the description of 
one of the sacred spots in the island : 


Stevenson. 


He handled his 


** And now was he come to a place Taiarapu, 
honoured the most, 
Where a silent valley of woods debouched on 
the noisy coast 
Spewing a level river. 
Pai.”’ 
Nor less surprisirg in the work of such an 
author is the number of involved and 
‘squinting ” constructions, such as 


There was a haunt of 


‘* Strong in the wind in his manhood ; ” 

or 

** To bind what gods unkindly have sundered into 
one ;”” 

or 

‘* The holiday village careened to the wind and 
was gone from view 

Swift as a passing bird; and ever as onward it 


bore, 

Like the cry of the passing bird, bequeathed its 

song to the shore.”’ 

But of all the errors of literary judgment 
which Mr. Stevenson commits in these un- 
fortunate poems none is more frequent and 
marked than the introduction of fine words 
in the midst of the otherwise homely texture 
of his verse. This is sometimes unhappy 
enough in narrative passages, as when he 
writes of the ‘‘emulous crowd” and the 
‘« sedulous fisher,” or tells us that ‘‘ copious 
smoke was conceived ;”’ but it becomes abso- 
lutely ludicrous when it occurs in the pas- 
sionate exclamations of savages. Hiopa 


has a vision in which the roof-tree of his 
enemies “‘ decays and falls on the empty 
lodge, and the winds subvert deserted walls,” 
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and the Mother of Tamatéa, in the exulta- 
tion of her revenge, apostrophises the fire 
as the “‘ debited vengeance of God,” bids her 
enemies ‘‘ hark, it. your dying ears, the song 
of the conflagration”; and tells them that 
‘“‘ the smoke of your dissolution darkens the 
stars of night.” 

But ‘ Rahéro” is a finer poem than the 
‘Feast of Famine” which follows, and it 
has no little interest as a contribution to 
folklore. Rahéro, savage though he be, is 
of the stuff of which legendary heroes are 
made. A man who, escaping from a con- 
flagration in which every man, woman, and 
child of his tribe except himself have been 
burnt alive, can instantly plan how to begin 
it all over again, is no common person. To 
kill a fisherman on the shore and make off 
with his boat and his wife is, so to speak, 
the work of a moment for such a man as 
Rahéro. This is really the core of the 
legend, and is the only part of it in which 
Mr. Stevenson’s imagination has _ been 
seriously interested. The verse in which 
this last adventure is described is certainly 
not free from flaw, but it is full of life 
and strength, and does much to redeem the 
rest of the ballad. Ashe getsinto the boat 
the fisherman’s wife mistakes him for her 
murdered husband and speaks to him, but 


‘* Never a word Rahéro replied, he urged the canoe. 
And a chill fell on the woman.—‘ Atta! speak! 


is it you? 

Speak! Why areyou silent? Why do you bend 
aside ? 

Wherefore steer to the seaward *’ thus she panted 
and cried. 


Never a word from the oarsman, toiling there in 
the dark ; 

But right for the gate of the reef he silently 
headed the bark, 

And wielding the single paddle with passionate 
sweep on sweep, 

Drove her, the little fitted, forth on the open 
deep. 

And fear, there where she sat, froze the woman 
to stone ; 

Not fear of the crazy boat and the weltering deep 
alone ; 

But a keener fear of the night, the dark and the 
ghostly hour, 

And the thing that drove the canoe with more 
than a mortal’s power 

And more than a mortal’s boldness. For much 
she knew of the dead 

That haunt and fish upon reefs, toiling, like 
men, for bread, 

And traffic with human fishers, or slay them and 
take their ware, 

Till the hour when the star of the dead goes 
down, and the morning air 

Blows, and the cocks are singing on shore. And 
surely she knew 

The speechless thing at her side belonged to the 
grave. 

It blew 

All night from the south; all night Rahéro 
contended and kept 

The prow to the cresting sea; and, silent as 
though she slept, 

The woman huddled and quaked. And now was 
the peep of day— 

High and long on their left the mountainous 
island lay ; 

And over the peaks of Taiarapu arrows of sun- 
light struck. 

On shore the birds were beginning to sing: the 
ghostly ruck 

Of the buried had long ago returned to the 
covered grave ; 

i here on the sea the woman, waxing suddenly 

rave, 

Turned her swiftly about and looked in the face 
of the man. 

And sure he was none that she knew, none of 
her country or clan ; 








A stranger, mother-naked, and: marred with the 
marks of fire, 
But comely and great of stature, a man to obey 
and admire—’’ 

Here, at least, the scene is fully felt and 
the verse is sustained by the force of un- 
interrupted passion. Faults the passage 
has; but, if all the rest were equal to it, there 
would not have been so much reason to 
regret the valuable time which has been 
wasted on the composition of this ballad. 
But in any case there would have been sad 
waste, for Mr. Stevenson should have a 
higher ambition than to be the Walter 
Scott of Tahiti or even the Homer of the 
Cannibal Islands. Besides these tales of 
the South Sea, the volume contains Mr. 
Stevenson’s spirited ballad of Ticonderoga, 
reprinted from Seribner’s, and two short 
poems, one of which, ‘‘ Christmas at Sea,” 
is in Mr. Stevenson’s best manner, and alto- 
gether delightful. 

Cosmo Monxknovse. 








Lectures on the Growth of Criminal Law in 
Ancient Communities. By Richard R. 
Cherry. (Macmillan.) 


Ir was not the least of the services rendered 
by Sir Henry Maine that he succeeded in 
awaking attention to the great wealth of 
material for the study of comparative law 
and history which is to be found in the 
ancient laws of Ireland. These laws, as he 
said, had been developed in a way highly 
favourable to the preservation of archaic 
peculiarities, inasmuch as the two causes 
which have obscured the beginnings of other 
European systems and institutions affected 
them in a comparatively small degree—the 
formation of strong centralised governments, 
and the influence of the Roman Empire. 
The Hindu custom of “sitting dharna” 
appears in the provision of the Senchus Mor 
that fasting precedes distress in the case 
of persons of distinction ; in the Irish tribe 
we find the Hindoo joint family in another 
stage of development ; while the large place 
occupied by the law of distress marks an 
important stage in the slow passage from 
individual redress to independent judi- 
cial decision. Since Sir Henry Maine 
wrote his Early History of Institutions, the 
Brehon laws have attracted fewer students 
than they deserved. The mine is not nearly 
worked out; and it is to Irish scholars that 
one naturally looks to continue the work. 
But “ Irishmen,” says Prof. Cherry, “almost 
alone of all nations of the earth, consider 
their national history unworthy of study.” 
This is said somewhat sweepingly and 
impatiently. We should be loth to believe 
that Irishmen will not be found to follow in 
the footsteps of O’Donovan and O’Curry, of 
Sullivan and Richey. In the volume before 
us, Prof. Cherry shows that he has both the 
capacity and the knowledge necessary for 
doing excellent work in the early history of 
law ; and he would do a good deal to wipe 
away his own reproach if he devoted him- 


self to an elaboration of his lectures on the | 


beginnings and growth of criminal law in 
Treland. 

In his present volume his aim has been 
by means of a sketch of legal systems, as far 
apart from and as much independent of each 





other as possible (Irish, Hebrew, Moham- 
medan, Roman, and English), to show “ the 
close similarity between the early institutions 
of very distant races as regards penal law.” 
We now regard crime as a wrong done to 
the community and punishable. by the 
community; but everywhere it has its 
beginning in customary regulations of self- 
redress, it can still be observed in that stage 
among the less civilised peoples of to-day, 
and traces of its early features remain even 
in the most highly-developed systems of law. 
It was only in the last year of George III.’s 
reign, for example, that in England the right 
of trial by battle was taken away. Prof. 
Cherry’s lectures (especially that on Roman 
law) are rather of the nature of notes than 
systematic studies; but they are full of 
suggestion, and have the great merit of 
inviting the student to search further into 
the matter for himself, and of opening out 
to him the value and interest of the his- 
torical investigation of law. One cannot 
help noticing, however, that in urging the 
importance of the historical method the 
lecturer is curiously unfortunate in the 
typical illustration which he takes from 
English law—the history of the principle 
of a master’s liability for the wrongful acts 
of his servant. After showing very truly 
that the master’s negligence in employing 
an unskilful servant cannot be accepted as 
the ground of liability, he goes on to say: 
“The liability of the master is in reality a 
survival of the principle of the liability of an 
owner for the act of his slave, and is based on 
the same —_— as his liability for injuries 
committed by animals in his possession.” 

This has often been said; but is it not 
mere guess-work? If Prof. Cherry will 
once more follow the principle of the 
master’s liability back through the English 
cases, he will convince himself, by finding 
no evidence of it, that the continuity which 
he presumes had probably no existence. 
The illustration, indeed, was peculiarly 
suitable for an entirely different purpose 
from that for which he has used it—namely, 
to warn the historical student against the 
danger of plausible explanations. That 
warning the student needs perhaps more 
than any other. 

G. P. Macponetu. 








Work While Ye Have the Light. By Count 
Tolstoi. Translated by Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Even the Avreutzer Sonata cannot destroy 
the sensation of eager anticipation aroused 
by an announcement of a new work by 
Count Tolstoi. If the great Russian writer 
had, with full intent, set himself to alienate 
every reader whom he had won by his 
earlier romances, he could scarce have 
devised any move satisfactory plan than to 
write a book which should have all the 
drawbacks of the fictitious method for the 
treatment of serious subjects, and yet neither 
in plan nor in manner have anything of a 
philosophical, a scientific setting forth— 
which should be a narrative, and yet not be 
a story; which should broach and even 
obtrude the most complex and urgent prob- 
lems of the day, and yet should, in the 
most haphazard fashion, evade all their 
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really difficult intricacies, and leave them, 
so far as logical conclusion is concerned, in 
a greater rather than in a less confusion. 
To make the fate of such a work certain, 
it was further necessary to relieve the 
treatment by no grace or charm of style— 
in a word, to make the book as dull in 
manner as inconclusive in matter. Even 
such a book was produced by Count Tolstoi 
in the Kreutzer Sonata. It was, therefore, 
not unnatural that many people believed the 
end had come ; that the once brilliant, but 
of late low-lingering, fires of genius had 
burned down. Yet those who formed the 
resolution to read nothing more from the 
pen of Count Tolstoi made rash vows. In 
the first place, there are welcome signs that 
the author whom Tourguénieff hailed as 
the foremost Russian writer, and to whom 
he sent his loyal and now famous death- 
bed message, is about to take up the 
pen again as a literary artist, and not 
merely as the pamphleteer of an out- 
worn fanaticism. There are exciting 
rumours of more than one great romance 
in the old manner—in particular, of one, 
long since laid aside, though yet unfinished, 
which will dispute supremacy with Anza 
Karénina and War and Peace. 

Meanwhile, we have a welcome inter- 
lude in Work While Ye Have the Light. It 
is not a particularly inspiring, and is cer- 
tainly neither a cheerful nor a cheering 
narrative; and lLyof Tolstoi, the Slav 
preacher of an effete, or rather of an im- 
possible unprogressive communism, is more 
in evidence than Lyof Tolstoi, the greatest 
of contemporary Russian novelists. Yet it 
is as far above Zhe KAveutzer Sonata, as a 
work of art, as the latter is, in earnestness 
of conviction, above the flood of shallow 
ethics with which we are deluged from in- 
numerable minor intellectual conduits. The 
prologue apart, it gives, as a whole, a dis- 
tinct and vivid impression. From the first 
words to the last, with their vague but 
haunting charm, every line is written not 
merely by an artist, but by an artist con- 
sciously controlling his fugitive thoughts and 
perilously ductile material to the accomplish- 
ment of a foreseen and carefully calculated 
end. Itis this that gives a real value to 
Work While Ye Have the Light. Tt is, in 
short, a work of art. We may not like its 
substance or appreciate its style, but that, 
of course, is beside the mark. It is from 
no liking or disliking, no approval or dis- 
approval of the views set forth in the 
Aveutzer Sonata, that the present writer, 
for one, looks upon that work as a deplor- 
able episode in the literary career of its 
author; but simply because in it Count 
Tolstoi seems palpably to have failed in 
producing the effect intended, or even in 
producing any definite artistic impression at 
all, and because the book contains almost no 
signs of that creative shaping towards 
symmetry which is art. As for the 
opinions or convictions set forth in Work 
While Ye Have the Light, perhaps all 
that is necessary to be said about 
them on the part of a literary critic is 
that as opinions of a man like Count 
Tolstoi they are interesting, and that as 
convictions they are profoundly suggestive. 


Here fittingly it may be added that Dr, 


' Dillon’s translation has all the merits of an 
‘original work, while, presumably, it is as 
literal as is practicable. Mr. Gosse also 
| deserves a word of thanks for his pleasant 
_and interesting introductory sketch. 

The prologue, with its guest-table and 
shadowy modern personages, is, on the 
whole, unnecessary, though no doubt it does 
serve the useful, if obvious, purpose of giving 
the keynote of what is to follow. The 
guests are not individual personages, but 
conventional modern types. Apart from the 
main text, this prologue is interesting as an 
admirable example of Tolstoi’s almost unique 
faculty for condensation—a faculty genuinely 
natural to him, though it may seem to some 
strange to affirm this of the author of 
the most diffuse works of fiction of our 
time. With a few keen rapid touches he 
sways the reader’s mind this way and that, 
till he suddenly brings it up short, as a 
bewildered person traversing the dark after 
a swift guide abruptly comes upon a dead 
wall, with these concluding words :—‘ It 
appears, therefore, that no one should lead 
a good, upright, spiritual life; the utmost 
people may do is to discourse about it.” 
Then, without further preamble, the story 
opens, one hundred years after the birth of 
Christ, in the reign of the Emperor Trajan, 
and at the house of one Juvenal, a wealthy 
merchant of Tarsus in the province of Cilicia. 
This Juvenal has a son Julius, who is the 
chief personage in the story. He and his 
friend, Pamphilius, respectively represent 
Worldly Wisdom and Christianity a-/a Lyof 
Tolstoi, and the whole narrative turns upon 
the intellectual ebb and flow set in motion 
by the mental and other differences of the 
two friends. The old physician, who plays 
so important a part in restraining Julius 
from accepting Christianity, is clearly meant 
to typify the scientific mind. 

No one can deny the singular fairness 
and frankness of Count Tolstoi in this 
remarkable book. So frank, so fair is he, 
indeed, that again and again he, as 
Pamphilius, distinctly emerges the worse 
from the intellectual encounter. A Christian 
of his own sect might read Work While Ye 
TTave the Light, and despairingly exclaim, 
‘¢ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Pagan.” 
When, in the end, Julius does join the 
serene company wherein his friend Pam- 
philius moves like some beneficent being 
altogether above the frailties of common 
humanity, one is apt to think—at any rate, 
many readers will think—that his case is 
but another instance of ‘‘ when the devil 
was sick, the devil a monk would be.” It 
is only fair to add that in the sayings of 
Pamphilius, who is unmistakably no other 
than Count Tolstoi himself, there is little or 
nothing of that barren ethical rigour, of 
that almost savage abnegation of what are 
commonly called the just claims of the body, 
which characterises the Aveutzer Sonata and 
various essays and sketches of a similar 
nature. At the same time, it is the Asiatic 
fanatic rather than the Western enthusiast 
who speaks to us even in the soft low words, 
even in the serene thoughts, of Paimphilius. 
Tolstoi may be forgiven his belief in the 
nobility and beauty of the ethies of the 
Thebaid if he give us, in his old age, work 





so good, even if of a polemical nature. 





After perusal of the predecessor of this 
book, one was tempted to apply to Tolstoi 
Senex what Horace wrote of one whom he 
knew well, and recognised as a familiar 
type, 

‘* Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 

Se puero, castigator censorque minorum.”’ 
Now that temptation is removed. Difficult 
and hard to accept is the ethical teaching of 
this Slav prophet; uninviting, the way of 
salvation he indicates; he has a bitter tongue 
for the comfortable hypocrisies of the day ; 
an unsparing censor he of all moralities 
but that which he believes to be the only 
morality, indivisible and incorruptible, and 
not to be mistaken. But he has removed, 
now and conclusively, that reproach of 
barren fantasy which lay like a shade 
against the light of his genius. 

Wi1iam Suarr. 








SOME CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS, 


Dublin Translations into Greek and Latin Verse. 
Edited by Robert Yelverton Tyrrell. (Dublin : 
Hodges, Figgis & Co.; London: Longmans.) 
Prof. Tyrrell, venturing to oppose the tide 
that sets harder and harder against classical 
verse composition, has published this portly 
volume, the work of Dublin scholars, in order 
that, ‘‘if the composer cannot secure as here- 
tofore scholarships and fellowships by the 
exercise of his art,” he may at least ‘‘ have the 
chance to recommend himself thereby to the 
good opinion of scholars, men of letters, and 
men of taste.’ He adds that, at Trinity 
College, Dublin, verse-writing ‘‘ was never 
more encouraged than it is now.” We observe, 
however, that the Preface is dated eight years 
ago, though the volume has only just been 
issued; we wonder if matters are now as they 
were even eight years ago. Verse-writing, we 
have been told, is dying, though it dies hard. 
We all know why it is dying; but why does it 
die so hard? Not, we apprehend, from mere 
conservatism, nor from any strong belief in the 
thing as in itself a valuable accomplishment, 
but from a sense among teachers that it is a 
very good tool for sharpening the literary sense 
in clever boys and youths who read English 
poetry skimmingly, and need to have their 
minds pinned to the process of finding out its 
full meaning and its likeness and unlikeness to 
the classical models. Theie must, we should 
fear, be a wistful doubt in Prof. Tyrrell’s mind 
whether his compilation will reach ‘“‘ the good 
opinion of scholars, men of letters, and men of 
taste,” though we have no sort of doubt that it 
deserves to reach it. The first half of the book 
consists of translations into Greek, largely, 
though not entirely, from English dramatists. 
Then follow more than two hundred pages of 
Latin versions: and, lastly, twenty pages of 
further translations into Greek. Between forty 
and fifty translators have contributed. Con- 
spicuous among them are Prof. Tyrrell himself, 
Profs. J. F. Davies and H. Crossley, Mr. M. C. 
Cullinan, Mr. T. J. B. Brady, and (rather for 
the merit than the number of his versions) Mr. 
Arthur Palmer. Nor is the book devoid of 
intellectual courage—Mr. J. B. Bury success- 
fully converts Rossetti’s ‘‘ Sister Helen” into 
a Theocritean idyll (pp. 146-155)-—nor of daring 
humour—Prof. Crossley actually gets ‘‘ Little 
Billee” into elegiacs, and the adventures of 
Penius, Barathro, and Telemachus appear in 
this style : 
** Quae cum vidisset Penius, sic orsus: ‘ amice, 
Dispeream, ventrem ni premat atra fames !’ 
Tum Barathro: ‘ victus quoniam non suppetit 
usus, 
Nostrum alter vereor ne sit edendus’ ait. 
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And the crisis is equally good : 
“‘ Vixque sacris functus puer ‘O gratissima’”’ 
clama: om 
‘Tellus’ erecto corpore ‘ visa mihi!’ 
Apparet Dodona, apparet et ultima Thule, 


99 


Et gemina Hesperio terra potita polo ! 


And Mr. Palmer’s rendering of THood’s 
““Bachelor’s Dream” (pp. 454-61) is simply 
excellent; the intrusive ‘‘Captain Hogg” 
appears as ‘‘ Verres,” as, in the same trans- 
lator’s version of *‘Sally in our Alley,” the 
heroine is complimented in the title as T'ota 
Merum Sal. On the whole, we think the Greek 
versions are the more interesting ; particularly 
good are the editor’s renderings of ‘‘ Oenone” 
into Theocritean verse (pp. 12-17), and of 
Falstaff’s gasconade (pp. 31-3) into Aristophanic 
iambics; all Mr. Cullinan’s tragic iambics, 
especially those on pp. 47 and 95, Mr. Maguire’s 
rendering of Manfred’s soliloquy, ‘‘ Glorious 
Orb!” is sonorous and fine. Has the translator 
mistaken the meaning of ‘“‘orisons”? If not, 
is not xopovs a curious equivalent for it? Prof. 
Davies is always excellent, though at times a 
little verbose—e.y., on p. 193. Mr. West, on 
the other hand, is sometimes too brief, as, e.¢., 
in the last line on p. 215. Among the Latin 
versions, Prof. Crossley makes one more attempt 
at ‘‘ Father William.’ A specimen will amuse: 


** Te senuisse vides, si fas iterare querellam ; 
Crescunt crura tibi pinguia, pingue latus ; 
Te tamen inversos dantem trans limina saltus 
Miror : quae tanti causa furoris erat ?’’ 


It is strange to find Prof. Davies tolerating 
(p. 435) so cacophonous an ending to a hex- 
ameter as ‘‘ per Gallica rura et Ibera.” The 
book is full of taste and scholarship, with a 
touch of light-heartedness in it, as befits its 
origin. 

Fifty Poems of Mcleager. Witha Translation 
by Walter Headlam. (Macmillan.) This 
pretty book, with its immense margin, ex- 
hibits the gems of the Greek Anthologia in a 
very delightful form. The Greek originals face 
the English; prefatory poems, and a con- 
cluding stanza, are added by Mr. Headlam 
himself in both Greek and English. One 
specimen of these we are sure our readers will 
welcome— 

"Hyide KadrAipboyya medAiouatd oor MedAedypou 

mpocpepouev, WoAAGY Tad’ amoArctdueva . 

GAN’ ei wey Sdvacat, AuBEe Thy xdpw: ei F aucalvers 

Aelpiov ‘EAATvev wovaav andovidwr, 

aol Ta Suceputvevta AcAjuata BapBapogavas 

Xpngduevar POdyyus navr’ écapnviocaper. 

** Sweet utterances we bring to thee 
Of Meleager’s voice, 
That are of all his poesy 
The treasures of our choice. 
** Come, if thou canst, receive the gift; 
But if thy learning fails 
To rede the dulcet-sounding drift 
Of Grecian nightingales, 
‘* For thee the twitterings musical, 
So hardly to be read, 
Tn our outlandish plirases all 
Have we interpreted.”’ 
This is to have read the Anthology to some 
purpose. To us the Greek appears better than 
the English: ‘‘ dulcet-sounding dri/t of night- 
ingales” scems to us a phrase forced by the 





preceding rhyme. The translations themselves 
are graceful and musical. There is an attempt | 
to render the Greek elegiac couplet by a metre | 
unfamiliar to us: the hexameter is represented | 
by a line of fourteen syllables; the penta- | 
meter, by an ordinary ten-syllabled line. Here | 
is an example from the version of the familiar | 
"Axpls, dudv amdrnua wébwr. | 
“* Cicala, bringer on of sleep, deceiver of my pain, | 
Cicala, meadow-muse of tuneful wing, 
Nature’s own mimic of the lyre, come strike a | 
charming strain, 
With thine own feet thy shrill wings battering.” | 


| struction, except with ‘ annis.” 


We quite feel with Mr. Headlam (Introd., pp. 


xii., xiii.) that the ten-syllabled couplet ‘ can 
rarely give the effect of Greek elegiacs” ; its 
parity is an insuperable objection to its form 
being held representative of the Greek couplet. 
On the other hand, his couplet seems to us to 
involve too much disparity. More successful, 
in our opinion, is his attempt to render the 
‘* bucolic hexameter”’ in the ‘‘ Idyll on Spring” 
(pp. 76-7), Xeluaros jveudertos, .7 A. 


‘¢ As soon as windy Winter was gone from the sky, 
Out smiled the sunny season of flower-bearing 


Spring : 
The dark earth of green grass a coronal put on, 
And suckling scions burgeoned with petals all 
anew. 


And now the meadows drinking the tender dew 
of Dawn, 

Their foster-mother, laugh with the opening of 
the rose. 

The - on in the mountain pipes gaily on his 
ree 


And in the white kids of the goats the shepherd 
takes delight.’’ 


All this idyll is beautifully rendered, and shows 
Mr. Headlam at his best; he throws off a cer- 
tain stiffness, which—probably from a great 
effort to be literal—besets the lesser renderings 
in slighter metres. On p. 49, we rather demur 
to rhyming ‘“‘ twine” and ‘‘ entwine”’ ; minute 
poems will hardly bear the license in rhyming 
which may well be conceded, e.g., to the Spen- 
serian stanza. On p. 92, should not réppn be 
téopn? On the aun it cannot be denied that 
the nightingales and butterflies of Meleager’s 
fancy sing and float prettily in this English 
garden. 


Latin Verse. English Poetry translated into 
Latin Verse, chiefly Elegiacs, for the use of 
Classical Tutors and Students. By the Rev. 
C. H. Bousfield. (Bell.) Mr. Bousfield is 
puzzled and a little indignant (see preface) at 
the comparative disfavour shown by schools 
and universities to the art of verse-writing ; 
he sighs for the days when the young Addison’s 
Latin verses won him a demyship and gave 
elegance to his English style. As a matter of 
fact, the same thing would probably happen to- 
day. Youths who can do Latin verse and write 
elegant English get scholarships with ease. 
We rather agree with Mr. Bousfield that half 
the inability exhibited by boys in this matier 
comes of bad teaching. A sense of form can be 
acquired, and a vocabulary must be, if Latin 
or any other language is to be of any use; when 
form and vocabulary have been acquired, verses 
test the student very well, but there is none of 
the mystic value about them that Mr. Bousfield 
seems inclined to ascribe to them. They 
‘* suffer not thinking on,” like many other use- 
ful acquirements, from the multiplicity of 
subjects now forced upon the young, and must 
take their chance, which is, no doubt, a dimin- 
ishing one. Meantime, we doubt if the merit of 
Mr. Bousfield’s verses, though they have a 
certain grace of their own, is sufficient to make 
them much help to ‘‘classical tutors and 
students.” In the first place, they render a 
singularly dull set of originals. Fragments of 
Shenstone, Akenside, Kirke White (or Kirk 
White as Mr. Bousfield, or his printer, insists 
on calling him from time to time) and ‘‘ Anon” 
are not of sufficient merit to fix the attention 
usefully ; and even Jonson and Burns are not 
represented by their best strains. On p. 9, 
‘* rediet ’’ appears to us an heretical future of 
‘‘redeo”; on p. 25, ‘‘ vixerat ’’ seems a mis- 


| print for ‘‘ vix erat,” and ‘‘tum,” perhaps, for 
| **tam,” and ‘‘roboles” does not exist; on p. 
| 45, should not 


*‘cornicium” be ‘ corni- 
cinum”’? On p. 99, 1. 11, “foret” should 
probably be ‘‘ fovet”’ ; a little lower down “ vol- 
ventia ”’ seems used intransitively—a rare con- 
There are 
some pretty verses on pp. 43 and 95-7, 








The Works of Flavius Josephus. Whiston’s 
Translation. Revised by A. R. Shilleto. Vols. 
4-5. The Jewish War Against Apion. (Bell.) 
These two volumes complete Mr. Shilleto’s 
translation of Josephus, and put within the 
reach of those students of Jewish affairs who do 
not read Greek a complete and revised version 
of a very popular and very valuable author. 
We have nothing to add to the notice of the 
earlier volumes which has already appeared in 
the ACADEMY. We cannot always admire Mr. 
Shilleto’s style, and we do not always agree with 
his translation of particular passages. For 
instance, in the treatise against Apion 2, 4 (Mr. 
Shilleto’s p. 223) Kaioap 4 wéyas is more probably 
‘the elder Caesar,” i.e., the dictator, than ‘‘ the 
great Caesar” ; at least, Josephus’s use of 6 néyas 
of other men in other passages points that way. 
But we have not detected more serious errors ; 
and itis clear that Mr. Shilleto has taken a 
great deal of trouble with his author. 


THE CAMELOT SERIES.—The Reign of Tiberins 
out of the first six Annals of Tacitus, with his 
Account of Germany, and Life of Agricola. 
Translated by Thomas Gordon, and edited by 
Arthur Galton. (Walter Scott.) Mr. Galton 
has done well to rescue from oblivion the 
spirited old translation of Thomas Gordon. It 
may well be that Gordon has not ‘always 
conveyed the exact meaning of the sentences of 
Tacitus.” Whohas? ‘ But he has done what 
is better and more difficult, he has grasped the 
broad meaning of his author, and caught some- 
thing of his lofty spirit.” A transiation, as 
Gordon remarked, ought to read like an original ; 
and much of Gordon’s does so read. Mr. 
Galton’s preface to the work is vivacious, or 
even petulant, and it is distinguished by a 
wonderful abuse of commas. But he has a 
theory that commas should be, and used to be, 
employed to mark many fine shades of mean- 
ing. In what sense, by the way, is the famous 
question of Tiberius, ‘‘Who was Hecuba’s 
mother? a “problem in theology?” It is 
surely a mistake to translate Volleius Pater- 
culus’s words about Tiberius deifying Augustus 
(Non appellavit eum sed fecit dewm) ‘he not 
only ed him, but considered him, divine.”’ 

THE CAMELOT SERIES.— The Lthics of Aristotle. 
Chase’s Translation (newly revised). With 
Introductory Essay by G. H. Lewes. (Walter 
Scott.) ‘‘The basis of this version” is Dr. 
Chase’s translation of 1847. So ancient a trans- 
lation is decidedly out of date, even if it be, as 
the advertisement states, ‘carefully revised 
throughout.” But the present revision has 
been far from complete ; see, for instances of 
oversights uncorrected, pp. 129, 180, 818. The 
author too would be the most natural person to 
revise his work ; someone else has here done it 
for him, and we cannot find that any use has 
been made of the revised fourth edition pub- 
lished in 1877. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Greek text, with introduction and notes, 
of the British Museum papyrus, containing 
** Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens,”’ is 
to be published at the end of the present week, 
having been printed at the Clarendon Press. 
The autotype facsimile will not be ready for 
some little time. The editor, Mr. F.G. Kenyon— 
to whom, we believe, the largest share in the 
discovery is due—has contributed the following 
palaeographical description to the Ozx/ord 
Magazine: 

‘“*The MS. consists of four rolls of papyrus, of 
which the longest measures rather more than seven 
feet in length, and the shortest only three feet. 
There are four different hands employed in it; and 
it evidently was not a copy intended for sale, but 
a transcript made for his own benefit by some 
private individual, with the assistance of his slaves. 
The bulk of the writing is in a small semi-cursive 
hand, employing a good many contractions, and 
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is generally free from obvious blunders. The date 
is apparently about the end of the first century 
A.p. There are thirty-six columns in all, but the 
last six are very badly mutilated ; and the beginning 
of the work, to the extent of a column or two more, 
appears never to have been transcribed. At pre- 
sent the text begins in the middle of a sentence, 
and a blank space is left before it.”’ 

Messrs. Bell & Sons have arranged with Mr. 
Kenyon for an annotated translation of the 
treatise. 


Tue Palestine Exploration Fund have nearly | 
_ Lectures will subsequently be given by Prof. 


ready for issue Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie’s 
account of his excavations last spring at Tell el 
Hesy, the site of Lachish. The work will be 
published in demy quarto, uniform with his 
volumes of Egyptian exploration. It will be 
illustrated with a large number of lithograph 
plates, showing the pottery of various dates, 
architectural details, &e. 

Mr. IWerverr Spencer will publish in 
March an entirely new edition of his Lssays 
Political, Scientific and Speculative, in three 
volumes. it will contain many new essays not 
included in the previous editions, and will 
be uniform with his other works. 

A sEconpd volume of Mr. Charles Booth’s 
Labour and Life of the People is in the press 
and will be published in the spring. It 
embraces Central London and will be accom- 
panied by maps. <A third edition of the first 
volume is also in the press. 

Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will shortly pub- 
lish an original tragedy, entitled Nero and 
Artea, by Mr. Eric Mackay, author of “A 
Lover’s Litanies”? and ‘ Love Letters of a 
Violinist.” 

Messrs. KeGan Paut, Trencu, TrUBNER 
& Co. are about to bring out a new edition of 
Mr. James Sully’s /essimism, with a preface 
and bibliography, bringing up to date the 
development of pessimistic literature in 
Germany and other countries, 


Mr. Jon C. Nimo will publish immediately 
a work in two volumes, entitled 7'he JTittites : 
their Inscriptions and their History, by Prof. 
John Campbell, of the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, who will be known to some readers 
of the ACADEMY by his attempted decipherment 
of the Etruscan and the Kelt - Iberian 
languages. 


Messrs. BENTLEY are about to publish a 
new novel, in a single volume, by Mr. Henry 
Seton Merriman, author of Young Mistley. 


A TRANSLATION into English blank verse, by 
Mrs. J. B. Shipley, of Johan Runeberg’s 
Swedish poem Nadeschda is announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mk. Fisher Unwin has readya secondedition 
of the Rev, Dr. Augustus Jessopp’s T'rials of a 
Country Parson. 

WE are glad to hear that a Civil List pension 
of £150 has been conferred upon the widow of 
Sir Richard Burton. The movement for this 
recognition of the services of the late explorer 
originated with the council of the Royal Geo- 
gravhical Society, who were supported by the 
Royal Asiatic Society, the British Association, 
and the Anthropological Institute. 


A proposaL has also been started to raise a 
fund for providing in Mortlake Cemetery, where 
he lies buried, « suitable memorial of Sir Richard 
Burton. Messrs. Coutts & Co., bankers, 59, 
Strand, and Alderman Sir Polydore De Keyser, 
Royal Hotel, Blackfriars, are receiving sub- 
scriptions for this object. Among those who 


have already subscribed are the Countess of 
Derby, who has given £20; Baroness Paul de 
Ralli, £20; Messrs. Ralli Brothers, £20; Mr. 
and Mrs, F. M. Russell, £20; Mr. E. Healey 





Thompson, £1 1s.; Mrs. E. Ralli, £10; and 
Sir Polydore De Keyser, £5 5s. Should any 
balance exist after erecting the memorial, it 
will be devoted to bringing over to this country 
from Trieste Sir Richard Burton’s library and 
effects. 

Tue third series of lectures provided by the 
Sunday Lecture Society begins on Sunday next, 
February 1, in St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, at 4 p.m., when Mrs. 8. D. Proctor will 


| lecture on ‘‘The Life and Death of Worlds,” 


with illustrations by the oxy-hydrogen lantern. 


| Marshall Ward, Mr. Charles Cassal, Mr. J. M. 





Robertson, Mr. Arthur Nicols, Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, and Prof, Perey Frankland. 


On Sunday next, February 1, Mr. C. F. 
Keary will lecture at the South Place Institute 
on ‘The Influence of Paganism on Christianity.” 


Tue birthday of Charles Dickens will be 
celebrated by songs, scenes, and recitations 
from his writings in the French Chambers, St. 
James’s Hall on Saturday next, February 7. 


On Wednesday next, February 4, Messrs. 
Sotheby will begin the sale of the first portion 
of the library of the late Edward Hailstone, of 
Walton Hall, near Wakefield, which will con- 
tinue for ten days. Mr. Hailstone’s local 
collection of topographical books, MSS., prints, 
&e., was bequeathed by him to the chapter 
library at York, as stated in the ACADEMY at 
the time of his death, and will there be kept 
separate as the ‘“‘ Hailstone Yorkshire Library.” 
What is now offered for sale is of a miscellaneous 
character, including many works relating to 
the fine arts, especially lace and embroidery, 
and also illustrated books of the present cen- 
tury, both English and French. At the end 
will come a number of engravings and cari- 
catures. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN have published this 
week the first volume of their new edition of 
“The Cambridge Shakspere,” edited by Dr. 
W. Aldis Wright, the sole survivor of the 
original editors. Like the first edition, which 
has now become a rare book, it will be in nine 
volumes, to be issued at intervals of three 
months; but the order has been somewhat 
changed. By relegating the reprints of the 
imperfect quartos to the last volume, together 
with ‘‘ Pericles’ and the Poems, the Comedies 
will now form three volumes by themselves, 
the Histories two, and the Tragedies three. 
The editor has bestowed a fresh recension on 
the text, in strict accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down by the former editors; and he 
has, in particular, devoted a personal examina- 
tion to what are known as the Payne Collier 
annotations in the copy of the second folio now 
in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. 
The typography and paper (including the title- 
page) are a delight to the eye and an honour to 
the Cambridge Press. But there is one little 
matter that we are compelled to criticise. The 
bibliographical note on the verso of the title- 
page states that the first edition of this volume 
was published in 1863, the second in 1867, and 
the third in 1891. This is, no doubt, techni- 
cally correct, if by the second edition is meant 
the reprint of the first, which was required 
immediately on the completion of the work, 
owing (we have heard) to an accident that 
happened to the stock of the early volumes. 
But it is not consistent with the fact that Dr. 
Aldis Wright’s present preface is described as 
‘preface to the second edition.” It might 
also, we think, have been here stated at what 
stage J. G{lover] ceased to be responsible as 
one of the two original editors. 


Correction.—In the last line of the sonnet 
entitled ‘‘ Cambridjze in Sunset,” printed in the 
ACADEMY of last week, /for “hue” read 
** here,” 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tue councils of the two London colleges, 
University and King’s, have each issued an 
appeal for subscriptions towards a capital sum 
of £50,000, to enable them to make up arrears 
in their equipment for the expensive work of 
modern university education, especially in 
physical science. It is stated that endowment 
is now absolutely necessary for the continued 
existence of the School of Modern Oriental 
Studies, conducted jointly by the two colleges 
in connexion with the Imperial Institute. 


Mr. R. T. GLAZEBROOK, of Trinity, has been 
appointed assistant director of the Cavendish 
Laboratory at Cambridge, with a stipend of 
£50 a year, to be paid from the common univer- 
sity fund. 


Tu special board for biology and geology 
at Cambridge recommend that the agreement 
between the university and Dr. Dohrn, director 
of the zoological station at Naples, be renewed 
for a fourth period of five years from Michael- 
mas, 1891, by the payment to him of £100 per 
annum out of the Worts Travelling Bachelors’ 
Fund. 

Pror. SANDAY is delivering a course of public 
lectures at Oxford upon “‘ Recent Criticism on 
the Synoptic Gospels.” 

On Saturday, February 21, Mrs. Faweett 
will give a lecture at Oxford, on behalf of the 
Association for the Education of Women, upon 
‘““The Use of Economic Study in Education.” 


THE new anatomical buildings at Cambridge 
were inaugurated on Thursday of this week 
with a public lecture by Prof. A. Macalister on 
“The History of Anatomical Study at Cam- 
bridge.” 

MANSFIELD CoLLEGE, at Oxford, has had 
five freshmen this term, raising the total number 
of students to 35. This includes seven Arts men, 
who have yet to graduate before their theo- 
logical course of three years commences. 


THE vogue attained by the ‘ missions” 

movement at the universities may be learned 
from the fact that the Cambridge Press is going 
to publish a book, with a preface by the vice- 
chancellor, bearing the following portentous 
title :— 
“Town and Gown: A Terrible Fight between 
eight Gownsmen and Twenty Thousand Members 
of the Town. A Despatch showing the Condition 
of Affairs at present, with Sketches taken on the 
Spot, and an Earnest Appeal for Help for the 
Gownsmen.”’ 

THE last number of the Hagle—a magazine 
supported by members of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge—opens with an iconography of 
Bishop Fisher, who ranks as the second founder 
of the college. Full advantage has been taken 
of recent investigations at Rome, stimulated 
by the beatification of the bishop. For frontis- 
piece is given an autotype reproduction of the 
engraving by P. Simon, prefixed to the third 
edition of Hall’s Life of Fisher (Dublin, 1740). 
Another article describes the various representa- 
tions of Bishop Fisher which have been in- 
cluded in the decorations of the newly-opened 
Roman Catholic church at Cambridge. 


Tur Cambridge University Press will publish 
immediately Lighteen Years of University 
Extension, by Dr. R. D. Roberts, organising 
secretary for lectures to the local examinations 
and lectures syndicate. 


In Nature for January 22 is printed the 
probationary lecture which Prof. Karl Pearson 
elivered when candidate for the chair of 
geometry at Gresham College. It is entitled 
“The Applications of Geometry to Practical 
Life,” and deals largely with the practical work 
of the professors of Gresham College in the 
seventeenth century. 
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THE last issue of Bibliographical Contributions 
of Harvard University consists of a biblio- 
graphy of Beaumont and Fletcher, compiled by 
Mr. A. C. Potter. It is arranged as follows: 
(1) complete works; (2) selections, coming 
down to the Mermaid series and the Canterbury 
Poets ; (3) separate plays, in alphabetical order ; 
(4) the poems, including the doubtful Salmasis 
and Hermaphroditus (1602); (5) translations 
into French, German, and Latin ; and (6) works 
on Beaumont and Fletcher, including magazine 
articles, in the order of authors’ names. It 
may be observed that both the Harvard College 
library and the Boston public library are 
particularly rich in the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
AMORIS INTEGRATIO. 


Ir I might choose, my fellow-servant said, 
And shyly turn’d her glowing cheek away, 
If I might choose, which never till to-day 

Was woo’d by man nor by myself betray’d, 

I would not be thus shamefast, thus affray’d : 
For neither joy, till now, nor tyrannous love, 
Nor loneliness, did ever me so move 

But that I wish’d to live and die a maid. 


And yet, she said, I am not so dismay’d 
By that great mystery of married souls, 
Whereby each serves and also each controls, 
And either is the other’s light and shade, 
As that I could not bring myself to see 
The dear delight of being a part of thee. 


M. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tne New Year’s Livre Moderne opens with, 
or rather includes, a lively and characteristic 
circular from the editor, in which, contrary to 
the wont of editors who assure their subscribers 
that the paper will go on in secula seculorum, 
he promises them that Ze Livre Moderne shall 
certainly not go on long enough for them to 
get tired of it; but that in a year or two, or 
by three at most, he will alter its form 
and plan once more, and make it (as it is) a 
rarity and a possession for ever to the abonné. 
The number itself justifies this pleasant 
bravado very well ; for, besides a good compte- 
rendu of more or less recent books by M. 
Gausseron and other current matter, it has 
an introductory article on the ‘‘ Physiologie du 
Lecteur,” a subject, as is observed, singularly 
omitted among the rush of physiologies of fifty 
years ago. This article is charmingly illus- 
trated by some dozens of vignettes in a modern 
version of the old physiologie style, but more 
splendid, being printed in brown ink. There is 
also a full-page plate by M. Morin, entitled 
“La Lecturea Travers les Ages—Estrennes 
aux Bibliophiles.’”” These ‘‘estrennes”’ depict 
in somewhat Ropsian style, though without 
kicking over the traces quite to the extent 
usual with the great Félicien, a Bacchie pro- 
cession of readers, from a lady in a high collar 
and e:.auletted sleeves backwards to one whose 
collar and sleeves cannot be described, because 
they do not exist. The plate is excellently 
hit off; and so is the number. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia of November contains only two articles, 
but both areimportant. The first is a review and 
analysis, by F. Coello, of the ‘‘El-Ksar el 
Acabir”’ of F. de Cuevas, written to prove that 
that site is not the Cerne of Hanno or of Plato, 
nor the Oppidum Novum of the Romans. Sejor 
Coello does not think the thesis proved against 
Costa; but the work is valuable for its 
geographical and geological details, and for 
local Arabic names and personal knowledge of 
the topography. A list is given of all ruins 
signalised in the district, and of the huge 
tumuli on the Luxus, known as the “ graves of 





the giants.’ The second article, by Padre Fita, 
“Cortes y Usages de Barcelona en 1064, 
Textos ineditos,” is most important for the 
constitutional history of Northern Spain. 
He brings evidence to show that the term 
Maynates includes the higher burghers as well 
as the nobles: that the wsatyes, wsaticos then 
adopted were not an abrogation of, but an 
addition to, or graft on, the Gothic Muero Juzgo. 
Incidentally, we have here the fullest texts 
relating to the ‘‘Truce of God,” and a noble 
Bull of Alexander ITI. forbidding all ill-treat- 
ment of the Jews. 


THE November number of A/-Haqaiq, the 
Arabic Quarterly Review published at Hydera- 
bad and Woking, is printed on better paper and 
in better style than its predecessors, although 
the misprints are still rather numerous. Syed 
Ali Shistari, to whom some high-sounding 
titles are given, describes in the Rawl metre the 
palace of the Nizam of Hyderabad called Falak 
Numea; the poem would appear to have been 
written seven years ago. One of the editors, 
Moulvi Abdul Jabbar, collects Arabic proverbs 
bearing on the leading characteristics of the 
Arab race, and also narrates at some length 
the life of El-Firizabadi, author of the Kimis; 
Abdussamad Khan collects some stories of the 
science of Kiydéfa, or tracking, as practised by 
the ancient Arabs; Mirsa Kfizim Nimiazi gives 
a brief description of China; and the other 
editor, Syed Ali Bilgrami, continues his Arabic 
translation of Rasselas. Although the matter 
is for the most part well-chosen and appro- 
priate, perhaps this review would do well to 
imitate the Cairene Muktdétéf in the keen in- 
terest with which the latter journal keeps up 
with modern scientific discovery, and also in 
introducing something like European critical 
methods into its historical studies. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. GEORGE MEREDITH AND HIS CRITICS, 
Southport: Jan. 26, 1891. 


I have just read in the ACADEMY a review 
of Mr. Le Gallienne’s work on George Meredith, 


/and have been much struck by a sentence in 


which the reviewer, Mr. Arthur Symons, 
laments that Mr. Le Gallienne is not aggressive 
enough in his attitude towards those who can- 
not, or will not, worship at the Meredithian 
altar. The book, says Mr. Symons, ought to 
have been ‘‘ aimed full at the British Philistine.” 

Now, I should like to ask, what has the 
British Philistine done, that he should have a 
book shied at his head in the way Mr. Symons 
thinks desirable As regards Mr. Meredith, it 
seems to me that the British Philistine has 
been most exemplary in what he would doubt- 
less call the discharge of his duty. He has 
tried his very best to read Mr. Meredith, and 
has failed; or he has read Mr. Meredith, but 
has failed in the attempt to enjoy him. In 
either case he deserves our sympathy. To 
punish him for missing a pleasure which another 
has grasped seems to me curiously unjust. 
Besides, admirers of Mr. Meredith would, I 
imagine, be themselves the first to admit that 
the works of their master were emphatically 
not written for the British Philistine; so why 
get angry because those works do not please 
the very persons whom they were confessedly 
not meant to please * 

I fancy, however, that when Mr. Meredith’s 
devotees speak of the British Philistine, they 
really mean the vast majority of the public; 
and it seems to me a little absurd that, because 
there is an author whose writings the public are 
comparatively indifferent to, it should be con- 
stantly assumed that the only person not in 
the least responsible for such indifference is the 
author. Other writers have achieved unpopu- 
larity before Mr. Meredith. Although the 
public, I am told, now read Browning, this 
was not always the case; yet I never heard of 
any attempt being made to have people bastin- 
adoed into admiring Browning, nor am I sure 
that such an attempt would have succeeded. 
Perhaps the best proof of the futility of trying 
to convert people into an attitude of admira- 
tion by ‘“‘aiming’”’ a book at them is afforded 
by Mr. Meredith’s novels themselves. They 
are, in Mr. Symons’s sense of the word, 
‘“‘aimed” at the British Philistine, if ever 
novels were. The British Philistine has been hit 
hard by them—though, I must say, he does 
not seem to know it. He has been pelted through 
Ido not know how many volumes—but have 
the missiles converted him 

WILLIAM WATSON. 








‘* POTIPHERA,” AND SIMILAR NAMES. 
Weston-super-Mare: Jan. 19, 1891. 


In the Deutsche Rundschau for May, 1890, 
appeared an interesting article on ‘‘ Joseph in 
Egypt,” by Heinrich Brugsch-Pacha, who has 
given so much attention to the same subject in 
previous publications. 

He has here, however, brought forward 
reasons for assigning the entire Egyptian 
narrative in the book of Genesis to alate period 
of composition. 

The most striking of these reasons lies in the 
names Potiphar and Potiphera. He says of 
the latter: 


‘the name is absolutely Egyptian. In the 
speech of the old dwellers in the Nile Valley 
Pu-ti-phra meant ‘the gift of the sun’ (Ra, Re, 
or with the article Phra, Phre),. . . . only its formal 
composition shows a late epoch of Egyptian 
history. Proper names of Egyptian persons with 
the former element Pu-te, T’e-te, ‘the gift,’ and a 
god’s name following it, appear first from the 
time of the ninth century, and are altogether un- 
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known in the earlier periods of Egyptian history ”’ 
(Rundschau, May, 1890, p. 245). 


On reading this statement I was much sur- 
prised, and turned to the index of Dr. Wiede- 
mann’s valuable history. There, among the 
names of the same construction, I found (Aey. 
Gesch., 329) the name of an officer of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty not only similar but identi- 
cal-—viz., Pe-tu-Ra, who was superintendent of 
oxen to Thothmes I. 

Now Brugsch himself gives the date of 
Thothmes I. as 163-1600, b.c., and the expul- 
sion of the Hyksés as 1700, thus bringing the 
lifetime of our Pe-tu-Ra within a century of 
the last Hyksés king. We might well believe 
that this master of the oxen was not the first 
man to bear a name of the construction in 
question; and, indeed, we have the name 
Petesuchis recorded as belonging to the time of 
Amenemhat III. (Wiedemann, Gesch., 259; 
Parthey, Acy. Personnamen, 82). And Wilcken 
makes this name Petesichos to be in the 
original Pe - tu - Sebek, which is almost 
self-evident, and agrees with the worship of 
Sebek in the Arsinoite nome, to which the 
record refers (Zeitschr. f. Aey. Spr., 1883, 164; 
Wiedemann, Supp., 28.) This would take us 
far back before the time of Joseph. But let us 
be content with the highly interesting name 
Petes¢ph, which is attributed by Chaer¢mén to 
Joseph himself (Josephus, cont. Ap. I., 32), and 
the very similar name adduced by Brugsch from 
a genealogy of six generations back from the 
second king of the restored Egyptian monarchy 
after the Hyksis (Amenhotep I.)—namely, 
Pe-tu-Ba’al—and assigned by him to the early 
period of Hyksés rule, for this man was the 
first in order of the six. 

Of course, we thus find this type and forma- 
tion of personal names, according to Brugsch 
himself, long before the lifetime of Joseph. 
(Egypt under the Pharaohs, I., 255. See the 
stela in question described by De Rougé, 
Musée du Louvre, 98. See also the names in 
ee sur la Chronologie Eqyptienne, 
129, 

In view of these things, I am “at a stand” 
to know how the learned Egyptologist can 
deny the existence of names of this form in 
Egypt before the ninth century 3B.c. ; and, as a 
careful student of the Biblical narrative of 
Joseph’s life, I shall be very thankful to any 
scholar who will help me out of my difficulty. 

Henry GeorGe ToMKINS. 








THE GODS OF THE SLAVS AND SCYTHIANS, 
London: Jan. 28, 1891. 
Popular tales and the refrains of a few old 
songs excepted, the only authentic information 
we have of the gods of the Russian Slavs, before 
their conversion to Christianity, is contained in 
a few passages of the Monk Nestor’s Chronicle, 
finished about the year 1093 a.p. Even 
Nestor dismisses the old deities with scant 
notice, and leaves us little beyond a list of 
names. The passages in which Nestor, in his 
quaint Slavonic tongue, mentions the Slavano- 
Russian gods, are as follows : 


In the treaty of Egor with the Greeks, it is 
said* : 


** As many as are christened, do not receive help 
from God, nor from Perwn.’’ 


And again : 


**Let him be cursed by God and by Perun who 
breaks his oath.”’ 


In the agreement between Svyatoslav and the 
Greeks, it is said: 


‘Let us swear by the god in whom we believe, 
in Perun and in Volos, the god of herds.”’ 


*Quoted by Saharov. 





In the confirmation of Egor’s oath with the 
Greek envoys, he says: 


‘*On the next day, Egor called the envoys and went 
to the holm, where was I’erun. There he laid down 
his weapons and shield and gold.’’ 


In his account of Vladimir’s reign, Nestor 
says : 

“Then began Vladimir to reign alone in Kiev; 
and he set up images on a holm, outside the 
palace yard: the image of Perun of wood, his head 
of silver, his moustaches of gold; and of Khors, 
and Daj-Bog, and Stri-Bog, and Simargi and 
Mokosh. He served them whom he called gods, 
brought his sons and daughters, served the devils, 
and defiled the land with rites, polluting the Russian 
land and the holm with blood. . . . 

** Vladimir set Dobrinia in Novgorod, and coming 
to Novgorod, Dobrinia put an image above the 
river Volhov, and the people of Novgorod served 
itas god. ... 

‘** Vladimir went to war against the Yatvyags, and 
conquered them, and coming back to Kiev served 
the images, together with his people. Then said 
the old men, and the Bayirs, Let us cast lots for a 
youth and a maiden; on whora the lot falls, them 
shall we kill for the gods. ‘i‘here was a certain 
Varyag (Norman), a Christian who had come from 
Greece, and he hada son, fair in face and in soul. 
And the lot fell upon him. And the people who 
were sent told him: The lot has fallen on your 
son; give him to the gods, that the rite be accom- 
plished. .. . 

** He ordered to destroy the images; to cut some 
to pieces ; to burn others with fire. He ordered to 
tie Terun to a horse’s tail, to drag him down the 
mount Goricher, to the river, and sent twelve men 
to push with poles. Not because it was a soulless 
log of wood, but because the devil under its shape 
tempted the people, so let him take his chastise- 
—_ y= ae at and scorned. And while 
itwas drag to the Dnieper, the people cried 
out, because they knew not ae grace of ahtnien. 
And when it was dragged to the bank, it was thrown 
into the river. And Vladimir said: If he stops at 
the bank, thrust him on till he passes the rocks ; 
then renounce him. And as he said so they did. 
And when he passed the rocks, the wind blew 
where he was thrown, and the place was called the 
Fall of Perun unto this day.” 


There is a tradition in Kiev that when Perun 
fell in the water, the people in despair called 
on him to come out; and on the spot was 
founded the ‘‘Came-not-out”’ monastery (Nevy- 
dubetoki Monastyr). 

A dozen Russian mythographers have discussed 
these passages in Nestor without much positive 
result. They hardly carry us beyond the 
seven names—Perun, Volos, Khors, Daj-Bog, 
Stri-bog, Simargl, and Mokosh—of the old 
Russian gods. In the Slavano - Russian 
pantheon were also included the great rivers— 
the Dnieper, the Don, and the Bug, in deified 
forms. 

I do not know that the comparison between 
the Slavano-Russian and the Scythian gods, 
which I am about to make, has been anticipated. 
At any rate, it is interesting enough to bear 
re-mention. The connexion between the old 
Slavs and the Scythians of the Danube is 
tolerably certain, though little positive 
evidence can be adduced in its support. 
Herodotus (‘‘ Melpomene”) tells us that the 
Skolotoi, whom the Greeks called the Scythians, 
believed they were sprung from Zeus and a 
daughter of the Borysthenes (Dnieper). This 
is in harmony with the Slavonic deification of 
the Dnieper and the other great rivers by the 
Slavs. He further gives us an account of their 
rites and customs, their human sacrifices, and 
the offering of the sword, which agrees well 
enough with what Nestor tells us. Compare 
Herodotus’s story, “On the summit of a pile 
(artificial mound) each Scythian tribe places a 
scimitar, which is considered as the shrine of 
Ares,” with Nestor’s account of Egor, ‘‘ ascend- 
ing the holm where was Perun, and laying 
down there his sword and shield.” Grant- 


ing the relation between the old Slavano- 
Russians and the Scythians, it is reasonable 
enough to suppose a connexion between Perun 
and the god Herodotus calls Ares. 

Herodotus says the Scythian gods are—first, 
Hestia (Tabiti), then Zeus (Papaios), and Gé 
(Apia), whom they believe to be the wife of 
Zeus. Next to these are Apollo (Oitosuros), 
the celestial Aphrodite (Artimpasa), Herakles, 
and Ares; and, amongst the royal Scythians, 
Poseidon (Thamimasadas). 

A Slavano-Russian y oy makes Mother 
Damp Earth the wife of the great god Perun, 
as Herodotus makes Apia, the Scythian Mother 
Earth, the wife of the great god Papaios; and 
it may well be, granting the relationship of the 
Scythians (Skolotoi) with the Slavonians, that 
there is a real identity between Papaios and 
Perun, with Mother Earth as the wife of each. 
Perhaps Volos, the god of herds, is the same 
as Herakles of the Scythians. Absence of data 
prevents our drawing any conclusion about the 
other gods, and it is merely by way of conjec- 
ture (probable though not provable) that I 
place the Scythian and Slavonian gods in 
parallel columns. 


Scyruran (Heroportvs), Siavonran (Nestor), 


410 z.c. 1093 A.D. 
Papaios. Perun. 
Tabiti. Daj-Bog. 
Apia. (Earth.) 
Oitosuros. Stri-Bog. 
Artimpasa. Mokosh. 
Thamimasadas Simargl. 
(Herakles.) Volos. 
(Ares.) Khors. 


The gods in these two lists may be identical—I 
myself think they are—still, I should be as glad 
to see evidence against their identity as in its 
favour, though I hardly know what evidence 
could be brought on either side. 

CHARLES JOINNSTON. 








“LIVES OF SAINTS FROM THE BOOK OF 
LISMORE.” 
Youghal: Jan. 13, 1891. 
In looking through the translation, one can- 
not fail to notice the absence of systematic 
effort to reproduce the structure, turn of phrase, 
and conciseness of the original. No excuse can 
be pleaded here. The raison d’étre of the book 
is linguistic. Here is a glaring illustration : 


Bai adaiy ann iar n-iarmeirghi oc ernaigthi co 
tarfas di cealla Eirenn wili, ocus tor teined dé 
cech vill dibh docum nime. In tene thurgaibh a 
hInis Cathaig as i ba mé dibh, ocus ba hedrochta, 
ocus ba dirgha docum nime. ‘‘ Is cain in recles 
ut,” ar si (p. 72). 
Lives, &c., p. 219. 

There one night, after 
nocturns, she was pray- 
ing, whenallthechurches 
of Ireland appeared to 
her. And it seemed 
that a tower of fire rose 
up to heaven from each 
of the churches ; but the 
greatest of the towers, 
and the straightest to- 
wards heaven, was that 
which rose from Inis 
Cathaig. ‘Fair is yon 
great church,”’ she saith. 


Lirerat TRANSLATION. 


She was one night 
there after nocturns 
praying, when appeared 
to her the churches of 
all Ireland and a tower 
of fire from each church 
of them unto heaven. 
The flre that rose from 
Inis Cathaig was that 
which was greatest of 
them and was brightest 
and was straightest unto 
heaven. ‘‘Fair is yon 
great church,’’ saith she. 


Evidence of carelessness is supplied by some 
thirty places in which single words, phrases, or 
whole sentences have been respectively omitted. 
Take the following (p. 31): 


Galar trom tainic dia thimtirid-seom .i. Diarmait 
a ainm, co n-erbailt, co nderna-som ernaighthi 
leis cu rothodhuise a bas. Ocus ni nama acht 
rochuinigh soegul . uii . mbliadne do dara eis 
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Furi TRANSLATION. 

Grievous sickness be- 
fell his attendant—Diar- 
mait (was) his name—so 
that he died. So he 
(Columba) made prayer 
for him, until he waked 
him from death. And 
not (that) alone, but he 
besought a life of seven 
years for him after him- 
self. 

The textual recension is not always adhered 
to in the translation. One example will suffice 
(p. 27): doroine recles ann. A nDermhuigh dano, 
ete. ‘*(Columba) built a great church there in 
Durrow. Moreover,” &c. (p. 175). Read: 
(Columba) built a great church (?) there. In 
Durrow, moreover. &c. This is the only 
rendering possible, for ano cannot begin a 
sentence. 

The light derived from the variants can be 
estimated froma few specimens: ‘ ‘ Wouldst 
thou be loath,’ saith Ciaran, ‘to rise from the 


Text. 


Lives, &c., p. 179. 

A sore disease befell 
his servant, and Colomb 
made prayer for him, 
and not that alone, but 
he asked for a life of 
seven years for him 
afterwards. 





Mr. Sroxes. 


place in which thou art?’ Findian rose up. | 
‘The place from which thou hast risen,’ saith | 
Findian” (p. 227). The second F, (though it | 
has escaped the editor) is a copyist’s mistake. 
C., from another MS., will be found hidden 
away elsewhere (p. 344), without note or com- 
ment. More frequently, however, the textus 
receptus is discarded, the student being thus 
afforded an opportunity of trying his hand at 
a parallel English version; e¢.g., ‘‘One cannot 
go near her” (p. 227). This is from ‘ B.” 
The L. lection signifies ‘‘We cannot go near 
her.” Aingel de nim, an angel of heaven 
(p. 81). The editor gives ‘‘an angel of the 
God of heaven,” and a note: ‘‘ Read with B., 
nime”’ (p. 229). 

With regard to the translation of the reliable 
portions of the text, a long procession of corri- 
genda files on at the end of the book. Addi- 
tions have been made in the ACADEMY. Here 
follows a fresh contingent from a muster one 
hundred strong. (Numerals refer to lines of 
text.) 





Correct TRANSLATION. 





560, Dobreth immorro but that he would give He gave, however. 
674, in mhaith the good counsel the good (adj. used as sb.). 
700, tann ann when one time (correlative to feacht aili, | 


743, @ foillsiugud 
1268-9, tar eis a mathar 
1300, dia tucdais 


after her mother 


1351, i n-ochtmadh uathaid 
3, Cedain 
1413, @ coimeduidhe 


a trocaireach 


on the eighth (of 
Thursda; 


thou art a keeper 
thou art merciful 


of the setting forth 


if (the hampers) had been given 


another time, 713). 
to set forth. 
in place of her mother. 
if = had given (what hampers, 
ce 


on an eighth lunar day. 
Wednesday. 

O keeper. 

O merciful (one). 


the month) 





1452, la hespoe mBron 


1465, a comharba 

1525, dhit 

1567, iardain 

1669-70, Adubairt mac-clérech do 
muintir espuic Eire 

1920, connacatar ba slan don teinid 


2590, do deoin in espuic 

2607-8, Ic tiachtain doibhsium iar- 
sin as 

2674, ferann bee fil ocam, is he 
étairthech 

2825, teit dimhain 

3754, Is follus assin connaircle in 
Coimdhed 

4170, tart gradh dhé 

3177, a bee do arbbur isin crich 

3214, do mae righ no riganmna 


3269, nach cuinfedh cath 


3384, o¢ sirghaire 
3428-9, Finan cam 


3436, teacmhuidh 
aigi dhé 
3500, timtirecht na n-aingel . . di 


namhait batur 


by bishop Bron 


his (Patrick’s) successor 

for thee 

when she was dying 

Said a young cleric to bishop 
Eire’s household 

they perceived that he was safe 
from the fire 

at the bishop’s desire 

When afterwards he was going 
away from them 

the little land which I have is 
barren 

went abundantly 

It is manifestly from the mercy 
of the Lord 

he found favour in her eyes 

the little corn that it has 

of the sons of kings or crown- 
princes 

that he would not cause a battle 


calling continually 
Finan the bent 


it happened then that enemies 
were near him 

the train of angels (rising) from 
it 


belonged to (lit. 
Bron. 

her (Brigit’s) successor. 

from thee. 

afterwards. 

Said a young cleric of bishop 
Erc’s household. 

they saw that it (the house) was 
safe, &c. 

with consent of the bishop. 

When they were going afterwards | 
therefrom. 

I ~ a little land and it (is) | 

n 


with) bishop 





arren. 

went for nothing (lit. idly). 

Manifest from that is the mercy 
of the Lord. 

she gave love to him. 

a little of corn in the territory. 

of the son of a king or crown- 
prince. 

that he would not give (fight) a 
battle. 

continually laughing. 

Finan the squinting (Jn oculis eius 
Suit ista obliquitas, L.L. 358e.) 

enemies that he had meet him. 


angels ministering to it (lit. 
ministering of the angels to 
it; cf. timthirecht di, L.U 
28b, L. 22). 


Others, of which the following are typical, 
would require to be set forth in detail: /s firt 
bithbeo beous sin, ar cech teidhm acht co tiagur 
tairis ni lean secha sin (880). ‘It is an ever- 
living miracle; for every pestilence, even if it 
go over it, follows no further.” Butacht is not 
“even if” and tiayur is impersonal. The 
meaning of ar, &c., is: for every pestilence, 
provided one goes across it (the river), follows 
not (the patient) beyond that. 

In Dubthach-sin, 0 rogenair neb-Brigit rocen- 
naig-sein chumail Broicsech a hainm (1154): 
‘That D., when holy B. was born, bought a 
bondmaid named Br.” Here is a new miracle. 
Brigit, daughter of D. and Br., was born before 
ever her parents met each other! 0 royenair 
signifies ‘‘ by whom was begotten.” 


In sochraite ndermhair oc cdéine ocus oc toirrsi 


se ica breith dia adhnacul (2014): “A great 
multitude wailing and sorrowing ; for the only 
son of the chief of the territory had died and 
the chief was earrying him to his grave.” This 
is not given as an instance of a corpse being 
“carried by a man” (p. cii.). The causal 
clauses mean : the only son of the chief of the 
territory was dead amongst (lit. with) them, 


Nir’ghabh oa fer gan techt a Mumain do cos- 
numh righi dia macuibh (3066): ‘ And nought 
she accepted from her husband save the in- 
vading .of Munster to win the kingship for her 
sons.” The expression nir’yabgan is idiomatic : 
she betook not (herself) without (obtaining). 
It means accordingly : she ceased not to impor- 
tune her husband until he promised to go into 
M. to contest the kingship for her sons. 

Is tualang he tonna in mara dh’fustidh in 
cuirp inntibh conemchumhscaigthi (3769): “ He 
was able to constrain the waves of the sea, to 
keep the body in them immovably.’’ Here we 
have two infinitives in the English for one in 
the Irish. Moreover, if tonna depends on 
dh’ fastidh, what is cuirp governed by’ The 
same usus of tuvalainy is shown elsewhere in the 
present text. Translate: Able is he (to cause 
this, i.e., that) the waves of the sea shall keep 
the corpse in them immovably (lit. the waves of 
the sea to keep the body). 

St. Mochua caused a lake-island to be sub- 
merged. The king, whose residence it was, 
went in a boat to M. Ocus tuc he fein ocus a 
mac ocus @ ua a n-deri dhé ocus inn inis do 
shoerad ocus ro soerad iarsin (4796): ‘* And he 
surrendered himself and his son and his grand- 
son in bondage to him and the island to be 
free (from tribute); and it was freed after- 
wards.” But, de non ewistentibus et de non 
apparentibus eadem est ratio. If the island was 
to continue under water, it is not easy to see 
the use of freeing it from tribute. The copula 
has here a conditional force: he gave himself 
and his son and his grandson in servitude to 
him (M.), provided the island were saved (lit., 
and to save the island [from the water]). 
it was saved after that. 

In conclusion, it is right to add that the 
worst specimens have not been brought for- 
ward. Enough, it is submitted, has been 
adduced to demonstrate anew that in Celtic 
philology finality is unattainable irrespective of 
the living language. B. MacCartny. 

P.S.—In my letter in the AcADEMy for 
January 24, p. 90, col. 2, 1. 40, for “22” read 
“24”; 1. 61, for “by ¢” read “by o”; p. 91, 
col. 1,1. 2, for ‘‘30a” read ‘‘3la”’; in note, 
1, 2, replace the colon by full-stop. 


And 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Feb. 1, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: ‘ The 
a of Paganism on Christianity,’ by Mr. C. F. 
eary. 
4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: ‘‘The Life and 
Death of Worlds,”’ by Mrs. 8. D. Proctor. 
7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘* Evolution and Morality,” by 
Prof. Henry Jones. 
Mowpay, Feb. 2, 5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 


Meeting. 

5 p.m. London Institution : ‘Pompeii: the City of 
the Dead,” illustrated, by Mr. Whitworth Wallis. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: “ Byzantine Architecture,” 
Ill., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘ The Con- 
struction and Capabilities of Musical Instruments,” 1I., 
by Mr. A. J. Hipkins. 

Sp.m. Victoria Institute: “‘ Recent Results of Baby- 
lonian Archaeology,” by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen. 

8p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘Guyau’s Philosophy of Idea- 
Forces,’”’ by Mr. G. F. Stout. 

8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum: Selborne Lecture, 
‘** Early Man in the Thames Valley, and the Animals he 
saw and hunted,” illustrated, by Dr. H. Woodward. _ 

Tvrspay, Feb. 3, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The Spinal 

Cord and Ganglia,” III., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘ Electric Mining Machi- 
nery,” by Messrs. Llewelyn B. and Claude W. Atkinson. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “The Prophet 
Mohammad and the Spider,” by Mr. Le Page Renout ; 
‘The Canephoros in Early Chaldean Art,” by Mr. B. T. 
Evetts. 





and he (was) being carried to his burial. 

** Dobérthar cucaibh [eiccin),” ar Sendn, “ nech 
dia targha bar n-incoimét na bidh a shnim 
foruibh” (2483): ‘Verily,’ saith §8., ‘this 
shall be granted to you. Be in no distress as 
to one from whom your protection shall come.’”’ 
This makes a new sentence at nech, without 
warrant in the original. The construction is 
quite obvious: ‘‘‘There shall be brought to 


you, indeed,’ quoth §8., ‘one from whom will | 


come your protection; Ict not anxiety there- 





“4. enmac tuisigh na tuaithe robo marb acu ocus 





anent be upon you. 
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8.30 p.m. Zoological: “‘The Saurognathism of the 
Pici, and other Osteological Notes upon that Group,” 
by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt ; ** Two New Species of Parrots of 
the Genus Platycercus,’? by Count T. Salvadori; ‘‘ A Col- 
lection of Birds from Tarapaci, Northern Chili,” by Mr. 
P. L. Sclater. 

Wepyespay, Feb. 4, 8 p.m. Gevlogical: * The Geology of 
Barbados and the West Indies, I., the Coral-Rocks,”’ by 
Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne and Prof. J. B. Harrison ; ‘* The 
Shap Granite and the Associated Igneous and Meta- 
morphic Rocks,” by Messrs. Alfred Harker and J. E. 
Marr. 

8 p.m. _ Elizabethan: “The Poetry of Samuel 
Daniel,” by Mr. A. H. Bullen. 

8S p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Decimal Coinage, Weights, 

and Measures,” by Mr. J. Emerson Dowson, 
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Tuvespay, Feb. 5, 3 p.m. —Royal_ Institution : 
Little Manx Nation,” III., by r. Hall Caine. 

t p.m. Archaeological Institute : *“ Arsenals and 
Collections of Armour and Arms in South Germany and 
Austria,” by the Baron de Cosson ; “ Rubbings of Marks 
on Eastbourne Old Church,” by Mr. G. M. Atkinson. _ 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ Plant Tendencies 
toward Animal Modes of Life,” sy Mr. George Masser. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: “ Byzantine Architecture,” 
IV., by Mr. G. Aitchison. Sees 

8p.m. Linnean: “The Tree Ferns of Sikkim,” by 
Mr. J. Gammie, jun.; “ Life-history of Two Species of 
Puccinia,” by Mr. A. Barclay. 

Sp.m. Electrical Engineers. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. et 

Fripay, Feb. 6, 7.30 p.m. Geologists’ Association : Annual 
Meeting, Address by the President, Mr. T. V. Holmes, 
* Further Notes on the Geological Recerd.” ; 

8 p.m. Philological: “A Dictionary Evening,” by 
Mr. H. Bradley. ps 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘Some Applications of 
Photography,” by Lord Rayleigh, 

Sarurpay, Feb. 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ Pre-Greek 
Schools of Art,” IIL, by Mr. W. M. Conway. : 
3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 

4.15 p.m. London Geological Field Class: “The 
Gravel Beds of the Thames and its Tributaries in relation 
to Ancient and Modern Civilisation,” I , by Prot. H. G. 
Seeley. 


“ The 


SCIENCE. 
The Impreqnable Rock of Holy Scripture. By 

W. E. Gladstone. (Isbister.) 

Tuts is a most regrettable publication. It 
will delight Mr. Gladstone’s enemies and 
dismay his frien?s. The prestige of the 
venerable statesman’s name, the interest of 
his subject—let me add, even in this instance, 
the penetrating charm of his personality— 
will only serve to disseminate more widely 
the evidence of his incompetence to meddle 
with a controversy into which he has flung 
himself with reckless haste. In a field 
where criticism, not to be worthless, should 
be absolutely accurate, he has made himself 
responsible for misstatements, so wide in 
their aberration, so censurable. in their 
levity, so mischievous in their incalculable 
consequences, that the whole of this review 
may fitly be devoted to their exposure and 
correction. 

Among other topics dealt with in this little 
work, Mr. Gladstone is particularly anxious 
to uphold the early origin of a great part 
of the Psalms, and the Mosaic origin of the 
Levitical legislation, as regards very much, 
if not the whole, of its contents. As might 
beexpected from his training and intellectual 
habits, he sets great store on authority in 
matters of theological opinion. But the 
authority of tradition cannot here be in- 
voked, for it is the very question in dispute ; 
nor can the judgment of even very eminent 
scholars on the orthodox side be appealed 
to with much advantage, since names at 
least as eminent may be set against them 
on the opposite side. Accordingly, Mr. 
Gladstone adopts the course of quoting in 
favour of his views the critic who is thought 
to go farthest in denying them ; and when 
this is no longer possible, he tries to discredit 
him by the charge of haste and fickleness 
in forming conclusions on questions of 
Biblical criticism. The leader singled out 
for such treatment is Wellhausen. 

In 1878 that famous scholar brought out 
a new edition of Bleek’s Linlettung in das 
Alte Testament, containing some additions of 
his own. On the strength of this we are 
told that 
‘‘in editing and revising the work of Bleek, 
Wellhausen accepts in a great degree the 
genuineness of those Davidic Psalms which are 
contained in the First Book of the Psalter. 


abandoned, and that, standing as he appears to 
do, at the head of the negative critics, he now 
brings down the general body of the Psalms to 
a date very greatly below that of the Babylonic 
exile. It is certainly unreasonable to hold a 
critic te his conclusions without exception. 
But, on the other hand, it may be asked 
whether, in order to warrant confidence, they 
ought not to exhibit some element of stability ?” 


In a note it is added that 


‘so recently as in the fifth edition (Berlin, 1886) 
the Bleek-Wellhausen work assigns much 
weight to the Davidic titles; gives to David 
nearly fifty Psalms; and holds that there is no 
Psalm later than Nehemiah, few so late” 
(pp. 15, 16). 

It is a great pity that Mr. Gladstone was 
not more inquisitive or his informant more 
communicative. For in a work dated 1884 
—two years before the appearance of the 
fifth edition of the Einleitung—Wellhausen 
had already stated that a/l the Psalms 
originated in the post-exilic period (Shizzen 
und Vorarbeiten, i., p. 89). What is the 
explanation of this seeming inconsistency ? 
It is very simple. I have before me the first 
edition of the Zin/leitung above referred to, 
dated 1878. On turning to the preface, I 
find that Wellhausen has carefully defined 
the extent of his responsibility for opinions 
expressed in the joint work, limiting it to 
certain specified sections and _ bracketed 
passages. Among the latter I find a note 
on p. 506 concluding with the significant 
words, ‘‘the question is not whether the 
Psalter contains any post-exilic, but whether 
it contains any pre-exilic Psalms.” 

Again, we hear that Wellhausen : 

‘*in giving Bleek’s ‘ Introduction’ to the world, 
stated it as his opinion [sic] that there is a 
strong Mosaic element in the Pentateuch” 
(p. 41). ‘‘ Bleek himself, sustained by Well- 
hausen as late as 1886, held that Moses had a 
hand (einen Antheil) in the Legislative Books. 
Many of the laws, they [sic] say, at that date, 
are without sense or purpose except in regard 
to circumstances which disappeared with the 
Mosaic period. . . . In dealing with the 
Pentateuch, we stand, at least as to the three 
middle Books, upon historical ground ” (p. 173). 

The unfortunate reader, at least, is not 
standing on historical ground when he 
hears such statements as this; and one 
shudders at the depth of ignorance ex- 
hibited by foisting such views on Well- 
hausen as held by him four years ago— 
perhaps I should rather say, at the per- 
versity of a theologian who shuts both eyes 
close to keep out the light. For he goes on 
to mention what he calls “‘ a later work of 
Wellhausen’s (Die Composition des Hexateuchs 
u. d. historischen Biicher, 1889),”’ on which he 
makes sundry disparaging remarks (p. 174), 
in the evident consciousness that its views 
are adverse to those previously cited, while 
passing over in absolute silence some sig- 
nificant facts which he either knows or 
ought to have known. The work in question, 
so far as it relates to the Hexateuch, is a 
second edition of one issued in 1885, which, 
again, was a reprint of certain articles con- 
tributed to a theological review in 1876-77. 
Wellhausen has explained that he reprinted 
these articles without alteration because 
they are frequently referred to in the sub- 
sequent controversial literature of the sub- 


verified by a comparison with his exact 
words as they originally stood. His theory 
of Hebrew history is duly developed and 
reasoned out in the well-known J’rolegomena 
to the History of Israel, first published (under 
a slightly different title) in 1878, an English 
translation of which, as Mr. Gladstone him- 
self mentions, appeared in 1885; and the 
most cursory examination of its contents 
should have set him on inquiring how far 
its author must be held responsible for the 
views embodied in Bleek’s Hinleitung. On 
referring back to that work he would have 
found that Wellhausen, while allowing the 
expression of his predecessor’s opinions to 
stand, has implicitly contravened them by 
inserting a succinct statement of his own 
— written, I may add, in a remark- 
ably clear and interesting style. Thus, the 
attempt to discredit and damage hostile 
criticism by charges of instability proves to 
rest in evidence that the slightest examina- 
tion would have shown to be illusory ; and 
with it the attempt to turn a battering ram 
into a buttress utterly breaks down. 

It may be said that this is a manoeuvre to 
draw off attention from the central issue of 
the controversy by fastening on points of 
comparatively trifling importance. But this 
would be to take a very superficial view of 
the question. For, by his attack on Well- 
hausen, Mr. Gladstone has unconsciously 
given us the measure of his competence to 
come forward as a historical critic. How 
can a man who loses his head directly, where 
the materials for forming a judgment are so 
simple and so readily accessible, be expected 
to grasp the elements of a problem so vast 
and so intricate as the composition of the 
Hexateuch and the chronological sequence 
of its different portions? It was easier to 
distinguish between the contributors to 
Bleek’s Einleitung than between the Deuter- 
onomist and the Priestly Legislator. It 
was easier to date Wellhausen’s first essays 
correctly than to date the narratives of the 
Creation and the Flood. It was easier to 
ascertain that the traditional view of Moses 
was never at any time within the last four- 
teen years supported by the author of the 
Prolegomena rm that it was unsupported 
during three centuries by the prophets of 
Israel. 

Mr. Gladstone is entirely right when he 
urges that the decision of specialists with 
regard to the date and authenticity of the 
Hebrew Scriptures should not be imposed 
on the public as authoritative, nor accepted 
without examination. Various points of the 
highest importance have beea mooted in this 
controversy on which a fairly well-educated 
reader is quite entitled to decide for himself 
—much better entitled, indeed, than he is to 
sit in judgment on many political and legal 
questions. It is also quite legitimate and 
even necessary that some who are not speci- 
alists should offer provisional guidance and 
instruction to others who know less and have 
less leisure than themselves. Prof. Mivart, 
who is no more a Hebrew scholar than Mr. 
Gladstone, has recently given an excellent 
summary of the results reached by modern 
criticism of the Old Testament. But to dis- 
charge this office some qualifications other 
than parliamentary dexterity are needed. 








But I have been told that this position has been 


ject, and such references could only be 
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out long trains of reasoning, however diffi- 
cult the methods or distasteful the results ; 
a certain ability to restate them faithfully in 
one’s own language; a certain openness to 
new ideas ; a certain temporary suppression 
of one’s own crotchets ; a certain aptitude for 
placing oneself at another person’s stand- 
point—in short, what may be called a certain 
intellectual altruism. 

I am quite ready to believe that Mr. 
Gladstone has exhibited such qualities at 
other times or in other controversies; but 
here and now he holds them in strict abey- 
ance. One or two instances, chosen from 
among many, will illustrate what is meant. 
As an argument for the Mosaic origin of the 
Levitical legislation, Mr. Gladstone urges 
that, had it been a late fabrication of the 
priesthood, the prophets would not have 
failed to reproach them with the fraud : 
‘We have to remember that the schools of the 
prophets established a caste which was in pro- 
fessional rivalry with the priesthood, and which 
presented every likelihood of being its effective 
censor. We have the written and, I believe, 
unquestioned productions of this school of 

rophets reaching back into the ninth century 
in the Book of Amos) above two hundred 
years before the Exile. . . . e supposi- 
tion pressed upon us is that, during the period 
when the Books of the Prophets were being 
produced, the priests foisted upon the nation 
adulterated, nay, rather, forged works, which 
they audaciously ascribed to Moses, and which 
they shaped in the interests of the sacerdotal 
order. Is it not quite plain that if this had 
been true, nay, if it had been so much as an 
approach to the truth, the prophets would, in 
the interests of righteousness even more than in 
their own, have made use of the advantages of 
their position, and would have held up such a 
flagrant iniquity of the rival class to infamy or 
rebuke? Yet they do nothing of the sort” 
(pp. 188-9). 
The reference to Amus is rather unfortunate. 
He did not write in the ninth century but in 
the eighth. He tells us that he was “no 
prophet nor a prophet’s son,” meaning that 
he did not belong to the prophetic caste or 
order. His mission was to Israel, not to the 
priesthood of Judah. And, finally, he bears 
witness against a Mosaic law of sacrifice by 
his famous question, “ Did ye bring unto 
me (Iahve) sacrifices and offerings in the 
wilderness forty years, O house of Israel?” 

This, however, is only by the way. What 
I wish to point out is Mr. Gladstone’s utter 
ignoring of the position taken up by Well- 
hausen and his school. They hold that the 
Deuteronomic code was made up in the 
reign of Josiah, when prophecy was in its 
decline ; and that the only great prophet 
then living, Jeremiah, who was himself a 
priest, had a hand in its composition; while 
the Levitical code was composed and pro- 
mulgated after the Exile, when the prophets 
had become an insignificant body, devoted 
to the interests of the priesthood, the way 
for it having been prepared by Ezekiel, a 
priest holding what we should call very 
High Church principles. Elsewhere, allud- 
ing to Prof. Huxley’s condemnation of a 
loss alleged to have been inflicted on the 
Gadarene pig-owners by sending devils into 
their swine, as a “wanton destruction of 
other people’s property,” Mr. Gladstone 
takes the professor to task very solemnly 
for implicitly condemning Christ as “a law- 





breaker and an evil-doer” (p. 269). Has 
it never occurred to him that Prof. Huxley 
disbelieves the whole story, and is trying to 
make others disbelieve it also? * 

Nothing that I have said is to be under- 
stood as implying want of respect for Mr. 
Gladstone’s advanced age and great public 
services. But as these extrinsic considera- 
tions ensure for his work a wider circulation 
than it would otherwise attain, so also they 
condemn it to a more merciless dissection 
than serious criticism could waste on the 
sophistry of any less conspicuous assailant. 

Atrrep W. Benn. 








OBITUARY. 
DR. EDWARD JOHN WARING, C.1LE. 


A LARGE circle of friends, in India as well as in 
England, will hear with regret of the death of 
Dr. E. J. Waring, a retired surgeon-major on 
the Madras establishment. He died on Thurs- 
day Jast, January 22, at his residence in Clifton 
Gardens, in the seventy-second year of his age, 
a victim to the inclemency of this cruel winter. 

Dr. Waring was born at Tiverton in 1819, 
being the sixth son of Captain H. Waring, of 
the Royal Navy. An elder brother was well 
known as a devoted student of history to a 
former generation of Oxford men. Another 
member of the family furnished the title, if not 
something more, to Browning’s famous poem ; 
for we have it on the authority of the poet 
himself that he had met this Waring during his 
early visit to Russia, and had been impressed 
by his personality. Dr. Waring’s wife (who 
pre-deceased him) was a sister of the late Dr. 
Francis Day, the Indian ichthyologist. His 
early days were spent at Lyme Regis. His first 
professional appointment was that of medical 
officer of health in Jamaica (1842), which led to 
his being employed by the Emigration Com- 
missioners in different parts of the globe. In 
1849, he entered the Madras medical service, 
and was stationed at Mergui in Tenasserim 
during the whole of the first Burmese War, for 
which he received the medal. The next twenty 
years of his life (1853 to 1863) were passed at 
Travancore, in Southern India, as residency 
surgeon and also physician to the Raja—an 
enlightened prince, with whom he was on 
terms of intimate friendship. On his return 
to England, he devoted himself to garner- 
ing in professional publications the results of 
his long residence in the tropics, but still found 
leisure to take part in many charitable works, 
and also to indulge his taste for collecting rare 
things. 

Dr. Waring’s first important publication was 
his Manual of Practical Therapeutics (1854), 
which has passed through four editions, besides 
an American reprint, copies of which were 
= by the United States Government at the 

eadquarters of every regiment. This was 
followed by Bazaar Medicines (1860), which has 
become a household friend throughout India, 
for Europeans and natives alike. In 1868, he 
edited, for the Secretary of State, the official 
Pharmacopoeia of India ; and finally he printed 
with the New Sydenham Society the Bibliotheca 
Therapeutica, with an appendix containing the 
bibliography of British mineral waters (2 vols., 
1878-79). This work, in which he brought 
together and arranged the titles of upwards of 
10,000 publications, was intended to be pre- 
paratory to an Encyclopaedia Therapeutica. 
Failing eyesight, with other causes, prevented 
him from completing this grand scheme; but 
his collections for it were freely put at the dis- 


+ The above was written before Prof. Huxley 
had explained himself in this sense with his usual 
vigour of expression. 


posal of other medical writers, and in 1887 his 
valuable library was presented to the Army 
Medical School, at Netley. On that occasion his 
life-long friend, Sir Joseph Fayrer, truly said 
of him: “Dr. Waring is a great author and 
physician, and a man who has conferred infinite 
benefits on his profession.” In 1864, he was 
elected fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and in 1871 to the same rank in the College of 
Physicians. More tardily, in 1881, he received 
the decoration of C.I.E. 

As is not infrequently the case with a man 
whom the world knows only as a learned 
specialist, Dr. Waring possessed a catholic and 
cultivated taste in all branches of literature. 
He knew and loved a rare book. He had 
brought home with him from India a small but 
choice cabinet of the curious currency of the 
South, so different from that of the North; and 
he would enjoy explaining to a sympathetic 
visitor how his salary in Travancore was paid 
to him in chuckrams, by means of a board with 
holes for the tiny coins. Above all, he solaced 
his declining years with a fine collection of 
autographs, many of which are illustrative of 
Indian history. He lived to a good old age, 
and he had finished his life’s work; but the 
news of his death has come as a painful shock 
to many who had learned to regard him as a 
pattern of scholarly industry and genial 
benevolence. 

J. 8. C. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

THE Chemical Society, which was founded in 
February, 1841, proposes to celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary: (1) bya meeting in the 
afternoon of February 24 in the rooms of the 
Society of Arts (where the original meeting was 
held), when addresses will be delivered and 
delegates from other societies will be received ; 
(2) by a reception given by the president and 
council on the evening of the same day in the 
hall of the Goldsmiths’ Company ; and (3) by a 
dinner of the fellows and their friends on 
February 25 at the Hotel Métropole. 


Mr. J. G. BAKER, principal assistant in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, has been appointed to the 
keepership of the herbarium and library, vacant 
by the retirement of Prof. Oliver, who will now 
devote himself to editing THooker’s cones 
Plantarum for the Bentham trustees. 


Pror. HELMIUOLTZ will reach his seventieth 
birthday on August 31. Some of his very 
numerous friends and admirers will take 
advantage of the occasion to present him with 
a mark of their esteem. The details are to be 
settled by a committee, which includes Profs. 
Hofmann, Du Bois-Reymond, and Virchow. 


Tue instructive series of British plants 
exhibited in the botanical gallery of the British 
Museum (Natural History), Cromwell-road, 
has now been extended to the mosses. Each 
on is represented by a specimen, and (in 
the case of mosses) each genus by a coloured 
drawing showing an enlarged view of its 
structure, while a printed description is 
appended in every case. It is intended to carry 
on the series through lichens, algae, and fungi 
—an undertaking of no small magnitude, since 
fungi alone are nearly double the flowering 
plants in number of species. 


THE annual general meeting of the Geologists’ 
Association w i)]ve held at University College, 
Gower-street, on Friday next, February 6, 
when the president, Mr. T. V. Holmes, will 
| deliver an address entitled ‘‘ Further Notes on 
| the Geological R ecord.”’ 

In connexion with the London Geological 
Field Class, a course of four lectures will be 
delivered by Prof. H. G. Seeley on February 7 
and the three following Saturdays, at 4.15 p.m., 
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at the Gresham College, on ‘‘ The Gravel Beds 
of the Thames, and its Tributaries in relation 
to Ancient and Modern Civilisation.” 

The Flora of Warwickshire. By J. E. 
Bagnall. (Gurney & Jackson.) Mr. Bagnall’s 
‘Flora’ is marked by great care and great 
completeness. He has followed the modern 
thorough-going plan for ‘‘ Floras,” giving us, 
in addition to his botanical information, a map 
of the county, with its ten districts based on 
the river-drainage, a survey of the elevation, 
meteorology, and so forth, an excellent account 
of the geology by Mr. A. B. Badger, and a 
history of the progress of botany in Warwick- 
shire. Apart from this kind of fulness, Mr. 
Bagnall’s book is the first complete “Flora” 
of his county. In 1820 Perry published his 
Piantae Varvicenses Selectae, recording only 402 
plants, whereas we now find 2457 plants 
registered as growing in Warwickshire. This 
large number is, of course, made out by in- 
cluding ferns, Characeae, mosses, Hepaticae, and, 
among the fungi, Hymenomycetes and Gas- 
tromycetes. As to the last, Mr. Bagnall has 
had the help of Mr. W. B. Grove; but the 
body of the work is the product of nearly 
twenty-five years’ labour of Mr. Bagnall him- 
self. The book is printed much more carefully 
than is common with this class of literature, 
though one record for the finding of Nitella 
/evilis may, as it stands, cause some surprise : 
*“Olten Pool, 1881, in company with Mr. 
James Groves”? Mr. Bagnall asks for new 
records. We can only give him Warwick 
Castle, 1881, for Reseda Luteola, and the fields 
lhetween Lapworth and Henley-in-Arden, 186-, 
tor Colchicum autumnale, But we lent a guilty 


hand to digging up some of the latter. It is 
noted that Llodea Canadensis flowers abun- 


dantly at all its stations in Warwickshire, but 
Mr. Bagnall does not mention whether the 
flower is found of both the sexes. He has also 
some notes bearing on the great variability of 
the number or arrangements of stigmas or 
stamens in the Caryophyllaceac. For instance, 
he records the occurrence in 1874 of Lychnis 
alba in a bisexual form, But the whole sub- 
ject of the irregularity of this group requires 
further investigation. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES, 
Tue next meeting of the Philological Society, 
on Friday, February 6, will again be a diction- 
ary evening. Mr. Henry Bradley, who happens 
to be the president of the society for the current 
work, will report on his progress with the 
letter E for the New English Dictionary. 

Tuk American Oriental Society has elected 
Prof. Ernst Windisch, of Leipzig, as an 
honorary member. 

Tu forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental” Record, commencing a fifth 
volume, will contain the following articles :— 
** The Chaldean Perseus,” by M. Jules Oppert ; 
‘“‘The Lydian Legend on four Coins of 
Alyattes,” by M. J. Imbert; ‘‘The Yovanoff 
Bull,” by M. V. Scheil: “The Tau Shu,” by 
Prof C. de Harlez; “Tablet of Mentusa 
(XIIth Dynasty),”” by M. H. Mengedoht; 
** The Silk Goddess of China,” by Prof. Terrien 
dle Lacouperie ; ‘‘ A Syriac Word,” by Prof. J. 
Van den Gheyn. 

Pror. Maurice Briomrrerp, ef Johns 
Hopkins, has reprinted from the American 
Fournal of Philology a second series of ‘ Con- 
tributions to the Interpretation of the Veda.” 
As before, his object is to explain obscure 
passages in the hymns by means of the ritual 
practices which accompanied their recital. 
example, he explains both the jaydnva charm 
and the «pacit hymns in the Atharva Veda as 
having reference, not to poisonous insects, but 
to different kinds of diseases. The so-called 


For | 


fire ordeal hymn of the Atharva Veda he in- 
terprets as an imprecation against an enemy. 
He further discusses the Vedic group of charms 
for extinguishing fire by means of waterplants 
and a frog, and the mention of women as 
mourners in the Atharva Veda. 


Ar the last meeting of the American Oriental 
Society, Prof. Morris Jastrow, of Philadelphia, 
real a paper upon ‘The Founding of 
Carthage.” He started from the tradition 
reported by Philistus (Euseb. ed. Schoene, 
ii. 50) that Carthage was founded by ’A¢épos 
and Kapxfiev. From the variant reading 
Xdpos, it is clear that the former word is the 
eponym of Tyre. The latter, he argued, is 
similarly the eponym of a Phoenician colony in 
Cyprus which joined in the foundation of 
African Carthage. This Phoenician colony in 
Cyprus he identifies with Kartihadasti of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, which Schrader has 
shown to be identical with the Greek Kition. 


Dr. GLASER’s last discovery is a very interest- 
ing one, and confirms the antiquity which he 
assigns to certain of the inscriptions found in 
the South of Arabia. One of these, which was 
copied by M. Halévy, states that it was in- 
scribed by order of two Minaean governors of 
Tsar and Ashur, and expresses the thanks of 
the authors to the gods for their rescue from 
the war between the kings of the North and of 
the South, as well as for their deliverance in 
Egypt at the time of the war between Egypt 
and Madhi. Tsar and Ashur have already been 
identified by Prof. Hommel with Tsar, the 
chief fortress on the Asiatic frontier of Egypt, 
and the Ashurim of Southern Palestine. Dr. 
Glaser at first supposed that Madhi was the 
Edomite tribe Mizzah; but he now points out 
that the name inust be identified with that of 
the Mazai of the Egyptian texts, who first appear 
in the time of the XVIIIth Dynasty as nomad 
huntsmen, and subsequently formed a corps of 
the Egyptian army, while in the kings of the 
North and South we must see the Hyksos prince 
who held his court at Tanis, and the native 
princes of the XVIIIth Dynasty who ruled 
at Thebes. The inscription, therefore, will go 
back to the period when the war broke out 
between Apophis and Ta’a, which eventually 
led to the expulsion of the Hyksos kings. 








MEETINGS OF SOCTETIES. 
ArtsToreLiAN Socrety.—(Jonday, Jan. 19.) 


Suapwortn H. Hopason, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. F.C. Conybeare read a paper upon ‘‘The 
late Prof. Clifford’s VPhilosophy.’? The paper 
commenced with an analysis of the essay upon the 
nature of things in themselves, in which Clifford 
starts from the distinction between the object as 
equivalent to a personal feeling, real or possible, 
which is a subjective appearance only, and the 
eject or feeling, real or possible, as inferred to 
exist out of myself and in another. The bearing 
of the distinction upon language and ethics was 
pointed out, and followed by a criticism of 
Clifford’s reduction of ultimate reality to an 
absolute feeling, to a feeling such as it may be 
conceived to be prior to the genesis of a personal 
self. The lecturer contended that the doctrine, 
like Hume’s, led straight to philosophic Nihilism, 
and that Clifford’s deduction from the absolute 
feeling of the world and of the developed ego was 
only achieved by tacitly assuming in the unrelated 
feeling characteristics which it only bears in the 
medium of the developed self and memory.—A 
discussion followed, in which the president, Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet, and others took part. 





Royar Asratic Socrery.—(Jonday, Jan. 26.) 

|. L. Branprern, Esq., in the chair.—Prof. 
Peterson read a paper on “ Pinini, the Poet and 
Grammarian ; with some Remarks on the Age of 
Indian Classical Poetry.” Prof. Peterson cited 


verses ascribed in the anthologies to the poet 
Panini, and gave reasons for believing that he and 





the great grammarian of the name were one and 
the same person. The verses belonged to a style 
of writing which had lately been represented as 
belonging to the ‘‘ Renaissance period of Sanskrit 
literature,’’ as Prof. Max Miiller called it. This 
Renaissance theory was based largely upon 
Ferguson’s speculation with regard to the 
Vikrimaditya era, which, according to him, begun 
in a.p. 544, whereas it purported to extend from 
56 n.c. Prof. Peterson argued that this theory 
was no longer tenable, and went on to show that 
poetry of the kind exemplified in the books of 
Kalidasa was already an old art in India in the 
first century of our era. It reached back at least 
to the poem on the life of Buddha by Asvaghosha, 
a Brahmin converted to Buddhism, who wrote in 
the time of Kanishka (a.p. 78). Prof. Peterson 
thought that the great triad of rians— 
Panini, Katyayina, and Patanjali—were all poets 
as well, and held that it was no longer desirable 
to regard with distrust the tradition which 
assigned Vikrimaditya and his court to 56 n.c., 
and represented him as surrounded by famous 
poets.—The reading of the paper was followed by 
a discussion, in the course of which Mr. Rusden 
drew attention to a remarkable similarity of 
thought between one of the verses quoted by Prof. 
Peterson and a passage in Horace. 








FINE ART. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, 


III, 


Ir would be impossible to point to a finer portrait 
by Hogarth than the little-known ‘ Mrs. 
Desaguliers ” ¥ C. Cartwright, Esq.). This 
represents, with extraordinary directness and 
force, a young lady of much sprightliness and 
a beauty not exactly of the higher order, . 
attired in a gala costume which appears at least 
fifty years earlier than the date of the portrait. 
Solidly and, in its way, brilliantly painted, 
though with the hardness inseparable from the 
master’s peculiar method, its intense vitality 
puts into the shade even the fine and very 
living performances by Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, which are its immediate neighbours. 

Something of the Hogarthian humour, though 
not the dramatic genius or the power of realisa- 
tion of that great tragi-comedian, descended 
to Johann Zoffany, who, with all his draw- 
backs of hardness and opacity as a painter, sug- 
gested with rare intuition the true individuality 
of his sitters; and portrayed them, too, with 
a sly seeming-unconsciousness such as adds 
much to the zest of the beholder, who deems 
that he discovers for himself what the unseen 
prompter has unobtrusively hinted to him. 
Among some of those delightful family portraits 
on a small scale, in which he is seen at his best, 
we may select for especial mention Lady Sarah 
Spencer’s ‘‘ Portrait Group,” showing, in stiff 
attitudes amusingly suggestive of photography 
in its earlier stages, a family of country gentle- 
folk, whom we may surmise to be of a some- 
what rustic order. This includes an elder lady, 
who is a very Mrs. Hardcastle in fussiness and 
endimanché splendour, and a younger one play- 
ing the mandolin, upon whose devoted head 
the senior has evidently clap one of her 
most portentous turbans. By the side of them 
an elderly gentleman poses with much naiveté 
and complacency. Real skill is shown in the 
careful modelling of the heads and in the 
rendering of the elaborate costumes. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has rarely, even at Burlington 
House, been seen to greater advantage than on 
the present occasion. He can be judged not 
only—as at many previous exhibitions—by 
the still beautiful ghosts of once glowing 
works, but by more than one performance 
in which are still displayed, relatively un- 
mpaired, the charms of a colour seeking 
to unite the magic of the Venetian tints 
with the sombre glow of a Rembrandt. The 
‘Master Bunbury” (Sir E. Bunbury, Bart.), 
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painted in 1780, shows with perfect simplicity, 
as well as with all that love for childhood in 
the expression of which the master stands 
unrivalled, a bright-eyed urchin, clad in a 
ruby velvet coat and dark yellow breeches, 
gazing out of the picture with the fixed 
and unconscious gaze of a bright-eyed 
squirrel. In perfection of preservation, as in 
true charm of delineation, this more than rivals 
that still brilliant piece of colour, the famous 
‘‘ Young Fortune-tellers” (Sir Chas. Tennant, 
Bart.), in which are given in fancy dress the 
portraits of two beautiful children, Lord Henry 
and Lady Charlotte Spencer. The fascination 
of the picture cannot be denied or altogether 
withstood; but it is none the less a marked 
example of that false and exaggerated naiveté 
into which Reynolds was not infrequently be- 
trayed in his excessive straining after archness 
and a seductive mutinerie. The ‘‘ Viscountess 
Crosbie” is the almost equally well-known 
portrait in full length of a beautiful and viva- 
cious lady, who is seen fronting the spectator, 
moving onward with a swift, graceful motion. 
Whatever may be thought of the doubtful pro- 
portions of the figure, few will be found to gain- 
say the assertion that the head is, in the irresis- 
tible animation of its bright youthfulness, one 
of the most remarkable painted by the master. 
The whole is a striking example of that 
‘*momentary’”’ quality which has been praised 
in the works of Sir Joshua. In this exceptional 
case the momentariness, expressing as it does 
the main, over-mastering quality of the lively 
creature portrayed, is entirely successful. Had 
the art of portraiture, however, been confined 
or even mainly directed to the representation of 
ephemeral phases of expression, its scope 
would have been singularly contracted, and its 
chief glory—the suggestion of mental as well 
as physical individuality—obscured. Faded as 
are the flesh-tints in the beautiful ‘‘ Portrait 
of Miss Kennedy ” (Sir E. Bunbury, Bart.), one 
is still, in contemplating it, inclined not to dis- 
agree with the dictum of Sir Joshua himself :— 
‘Tt has more grace and dignity than anything 
I have done, and it is the best coloured.” It 
is difficult, however, to connect the sobriquet 
of ‘‘Polly Kennedy” with this haughty and 
just a shade fretful beauty, whose face and 
attitude are the perfection of high-bred grace. 
Exquisite combinations of peacock-blue, dark 
green, crimson, and gold are obtained in the 
sumptuous pseudo-oriental costume and acces- 
sories, all of which must be from the artist’s 
own brush. 

To see Gainsborough in perfection this year 
it is necessary to go to the New Gallery, 
for here are only two first-rate performances 
from his hand. One is the easy and delightful 
‘Portrait of James Christie, Esq.” (James 
Christie, Esq.), which places before us in a 
three-quarter length, with his arm leaning 
on a picture—evidently a Gainsborough land- 
scape—the founder of the well-known firm 
of auctioneers. This was painted in 1778, and 
presented by the painter to the sitter. To an 
early period of the master’s career must belong 
the often-exhibited ‘‘ Miss Hippesley ” (Sir C. 
Tennant, Bart.)—a lady of great physical 
attractions, but not altogether reassuring ex- 
pression, who almost fronts the spectator in 
a low white dress with a mantle of cold 
bright blue. The modelling is much more 
solid and careful, if less broad, than that of 
the painter’s most characteristic manner; and 
the true individuality of the model is more 
strongly emphasised, because artificial grace 
has been less sought for. The quality which 
is unmistakably Gainsborough’s is that hardly 
controlled animal vivacity of spirits which he 
had the secret of exhibiting in features out- 
wardly in perfect repose. 

_A Romney of exceptional tenderness and 
dignity is the “‘ Portrait of Mrs. Carwardine and 





Child” (Lord Hillingdon). It is a trifle dull 
in cclour even fur a Romney—and asa colourist 
he always suffers much from a comparison 
with his great rivals—but the design has an 
unforced harmony and nobility, the conception 
a simple human pathos, such as has hardly been 
attained either by Gainsborough or Reynolds. 
The mother and child are here absolutely one 
in mysterious sympathy and love, and the 
modesty of nature is not overstepped, even by 
a hair’s breadth. An example of Romney in 
his least interesting phase—that of the only 
mildly interested limner of fashionable beauties 
—is the over-cleaned and tiresome ‘‘ Portrait of 
Mrs. Powys” (Lord Hillingdon). Much 
better in every respect is the ‘‘ Lady Edward 
Cavendish Bentinck ’”’—a young lady quaintly 
and becomingly attired in a diaphanous white 
cloak, with a large white muslin hat tied 
under her chin with blue ribbons. A super- 
ficial modish elegance is shown in the very 
happily-designed ‘‘ Portrait of Lady Milnes” 
(Lord Houghton)—a beauty very conscious of 
her undeniable charms; but this lacks, like 
many pictures of its class from the 
same brush, true life and characterisation. 
The earlier and better phase of Hoppner’s 
practice is unusually well displayed in 
the ‘Portrait of Mrs. Gwyn” (Sir C. 
Tennant) — the Miss Horneck who, from 
some verses of Goldsmith, obtained the name 
of the ‘“‘ Jessamy Bride” ; this is a very happy, 
but also a quite unconcealed, adaptation of 
Sir Joshua’s style, much lacking in strength, 
but not in charm. Stronger and more 
characteristic, but, at the same time, much 
coarser in technique, is the ‘‘ Mrs. Hoppner” 
(James Christie, Esq.). 

Turner may be studied here in almost 
every phase of his progress and transfor- 
mation. Very difficult to appreciate in its 
present darkened and obscured condition is 
the “Kilgarran Castle” (M. H. Colnaghi, 
Esq.), which illustrates the first manner. To 
the second belong the fine pair of landscapes, 
both called ‘‘Scene in the Park at Lowther 
Castle” (the Earl of Lonsdale), and both 
painted in 1810. The more beautiful of the pair 
is the No. 131, in which the castle appears 
rather too definitely in the middle distance, 
under an evening sky still saturated with the 
rays of the dying sun, while cattle enliven the 
foreground on the skirts of a wood, which casts 
on the meadows the long shadows of approach- 
ing evening. The influence of Cuyp, in the treat- 
ment both of the vibrating golden atmosphere 
and of the wooded foreground, makes itself 
unmistakably felt. The pathetic, but not sad, 
quality of this simple English scene is such as 
could not be infused into a ‘‘ composition,” 
however noble, however well ponderated. Of 
the class of so-called classical compositions, in 
which Turner openly came forward as the 
emulator and imitator of Claude le Lorrain, it 
would be difficult to point to a finer or more 
ny wm we example than Sir John Pender’s 
‘Classical Landscape: Mercury and Hersé,”’ 
painted in 1811, and worthy to take rank with the 
‘* Crossing the Brook’’ at the National Gallery, 
if not quite with Lord Yarborough’s “‘ Vintage 
at Macon,” which, with all iis classicality, is 
more sincere and more solidly based on nature. 
Nothing fresh need be said about Lord 
Wantage’s ‘‘ Sheerness,” which has very 
recently been seen at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The ‘‘ Wreckers ”’ (Sir John Pender) is a poetic 
and unusually well-preserved study of the 
warring elements let loose, serving as an 
admirable pretext for the indulgence in that 
tragic, unrestful mood which is the main 
characteristic of the master’s late time. The 
sandy shore, the still angry encroaching waves, 
the black tempestuous sky, are presented with 
a magic power and a unity of effect which it 
would be difficult to pers | 





Even by the side of this great piece a most 
luminous and beautiful Bonington, ‘‘ Low 
Tide on the French Coast” (Sir C. Tennant), 
succeeds in maintaining itself. Though it is 
open to much doubt whether certain problems 
of linear perspective connected with the figures 
and shipping in the middle distance have been 
accurately solved, and the awkward figures of 
children in the extreme foreground may be 
blamed, it is impossible to resist the fascina- 
tion of one of the most beautiful evening skies 
to be seen here—one which any Dutchman 
of them all might be proud to have painted. 
After several Constable years, we have now a 
Crome year; and if we do not find in the latter 
master the masterly breadth of execution, the 
originality of standpoint, the purely English 
quality to which the former owes his command- 
ing position in the English school, we may 
enjoy in his work a far greater variety, a more 
intimate pathos, and a subtler penetration of 
Nature’s secrets than Constable can show. The 
unusual and unusually exquisite ‘‘On the 
River Yare” (H. G. Barwell, Esq.) shows the 
river all pale-green and grey under the last 
livid gleam of sunlight which fights its 
way through menacing thunder-clouds. Here 
Crome has evidently been inspired by Van 
Goyen, whose method he applies with the 
—- results to an English scene. In the 
noble study of trees, ‘‘ The Willow-Tree” (G. 
Holmes, Esq.), the facile brush of Gainsborough 
has furnished an example for the treatment of 
foliage; but the drawing of tree trunks and 
branches is finer and more accurate than his. 
The much-admired ‘ Poringland Oak” (Rev. 
C. J. Steward) shows everywhere, and especially 
in the peculiar accentuation of the branches, 
the influence of Crome’s chief idol, Hobbema. 
The luminous sky, the middle distance, and 
the foreground, with its jewel-like emerald 
tones, are alike admirable; but noble as is the 
rendering of the great oak which gives its 
name to the picture, it unpleasantly suggests 
a treestuck upright in the ground, rather than 
one whose roots still have a firm hold ia the 
soil, CLAUDE PHILLIPs, 








THE LATE DR, SCHLIEMANN. 


Tue following letter has been addressed to 
Mme. Schliemann, on the occasion of her hus- 
band’s death, by the heads of the foreign 
archaeological schools in Athens : 


‘The undersigned representatives of foreign 
archaeological institutions at Athens hereby desire 
to give public expression to their sense of the 
serious loss to archaeological science caused by the 
death of Dr. Henry Schliemann. 

‘*'They wish to take this opportunity of making 
due acknowledgment of his distinguished services 
in exploration and excavation of ancient Greek 
sites and monuments, which have undoubtedly 
advanced to an exceptional degree the study of 
ancient life and art, and have opened out new 
fields of enquiry yielding results important in the 
present and of great promise for the future. 

‘“‘More than any man of our time he has 
awakened wide-spread interest in the great Hel- 
lenic past, and has converted what was previously 
a study confined to the few into a living influence 
which has enriched the intellectual resources of 
all civilised communities. 

‘* They also desire to express their deep sym- 
ee A with the family of their distinguished col- 
eague. 

** Signed, 
German Imp. 

‘*W. Dérprep, 1st Secretary ) Archaeological 

**P, Woxtens, 2nd Secretary } Institute at 

Athens 
**C. Watpstern, Director ( , ‘ 
“R. B. RicHarvson, American School of 
Annual Director | Classical Studies 

“KE, A. Garpyer, Director, British Archaeo- 

logical School.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 
Luxor: Jan, 13, 1891. 

The announcement in the ACADEMY of 
December 27, that a mnumerously signed 
memorial has been presented to Lord Salisbury 
praying for the appointment of an official 
inspector of the Egyptian monuments, has 
given great satisfaction to those of us here who 
are interested in the subject. It cannot be too 
strongly impressed on archaeologists and lovers 
of art that if the monuments still remaining are 
to be preserved, the initiative must be taken 
by the Foreign Secretary. Whatever he orders 
will be carried out. But unless he gives 
precise and definite instructions nothing 
practical will be accomplished. It might have 
been thought that the agitation of last autumn 
would have stirred the Cairo officials to action. 
It served no other end than to promote a 
certain amount of aimless discussion. The 
suggestions of members of the Antiquities 
Committee like Gen. Grenfell and Col. Ross, 
who to a knowledge of the subject unite 
also an earnest desire to save the monuments, 
were invariably vetoed by the obstructive 
majority. Hard-working officials, having the 
management of important departments, cannot 
be expected to waste hours in attempting 
to reason with colleagues whose _ evident 
intention is simply to thwart action; and 
if Gen. Grenfell resigns his membership 
of the committee, as he has stated he 
will, he would certainly be fully justified 
in doing so. It is, perhaps, difficult for those 
unacquainted with Sevelion politics to realise 
the motives influencmg the opposition. Unfortu- 
nately for the interest of art, this antiquities 
question is one of the few in which the native 
Pashas can indulge their passion for intrigue 
without fear of consequences. Opposition on 
what are considered more serious matters may 
be accompanied by loss of place. In this 
instance it is somewhat ostentatiously displayed, 
as a kind of investment which may yield good 
interest in the future. That the calculation is 
entirely fallacious is, of course, evident to those 
aware of the settled policy of England in the 
East, but then the native Pashas’ notions on 
that subject are somewhat hazy. 

Sometimes, however, even on this question, 
the opposition finds itself rather sharply pulled 
up, as happened two or three weeks ago in the 
case of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s excavations. He 
came out to Egypt last November on the 
understanding that he was to work at the 
Pyramid of Médin under the same conditions 
that he excavated last year at Hawara. After 
he left Cairo new rules were made by the 
committee, of such a nature that Mr. Petrie, 
on learning them, decided to abandon his work, 
and discharged his men. This was what the 
majority of the committee desired. The fact of 
his being an Englishman, and a very successful 
excavator, greatly esteemed at home and 
with a European reputation, offered a rare 
opportunity for displaying their animus, 
and placing something to the account of the 
‘investment.’ One member of the committee 
went so far as to say that ‘‘ Mr. Petrie must be 
made to understand that there is no room for 
him in Egypt.” Fortunately, the matter came 
to the ears of Sir Evelyn Baring, who summoned 
Mr. Petrie to Cairo, ordered the committee to 
abolish their late regulations, and in consulta- 
tion with Mr. Petrie framed new ones, which 
will be decidedly move favourable to him than 
those under which he has hitherto conducted 
his operations. 

This incident will explain to those interested 
in the preservation of ancient monuments 
how matters really stend here. They 
are sufficiently influential to demand of 


Lord Salisbury jthat the Egyptian temples be 
placed under efficient inspection. 


This can 


only be done by the department of public 


works. And when Sir Evelyn Baring informs 
Sir Colin Moncrieff and Col. Ross that the 
responsibility of preservation rests with them, 
unhampered with any conditions, we may 
entertain a reasonable hope that what yet 
remains of the monuments will not be lost. 

As to their present condition, I notice a marked 
deterioration since last I visited Upper Egypt, 
‘three years ago. The natural decay has gone 
'on to an alarming extent. Fine passages of 
| sculpture, where the stone is saturated with 
nitre, can be obliterated by the pressure of the 
finger; and this might have been prevented if 
the stone had been properly washed when it 
was first uncovered. It is true that some 
tombs are shut in with doors; but the temples 
are unenclosed, and the natives have free 
access to them, which means that the decoration 
is at their mercy, the same as previously. In 
places where decayed stone ought to have been 
cut away and —" with new, there is simply 
a plastering of Nile mud mixed with chopped 
straw. In short, the evidences of decay and 
wreckage in all directions is simply heart- 
breaking. 

It cannot be otherwise under the present 
system. In the temperate climate of Western 
Europe it would be physically impossible for 
one man to direct a museum and overlook 
monuments extending over nearly a thousand 
miles. Consequently, for all purposes of practi- 
cal study the museum is next to valueless, and 
the monuments are passing away before our 
eyes. Whether the museum of Ghizeh shall 
fulfil the function it might for this generation, 
and whether the monuments are to be preserved 
for future generations, is in the hands of the 
educated public of England. 

HENRY WALLIS. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
THE object of The Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers being not merely the restoration of 
original etching, but the re-infusion into all 
forms of the engraver’s art of the painter-like 
qualities which it has lost, it has mn deter- 
inined by the council to include in this year’s 
exhibition (in March) those plates of the Liber 
Studiorum which were executed by Turner 
himself. 


GENERAL Sirk FRANCIS GRENFELL, whose 
important discoveries at Assuan in 1885 have 
earned for him the gratitude of Egyptologists, 
has had a battalion working for the last month 
at Abii Simbel. An inscribed tablet, of which 
there appears to be no previous record, and 
two broken statues have been found on the 
west side of the Great Temple. The vast 
accumulation of sand at Abi Simbel renders 
the work of excavation one of unusual difficulty, 
as well as of promise. 

Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps’s forthcoming 
volume will be entitled Pharaohs, Fellahs, and 
Explorers. 

Tu fourth ordinary general meeting of the 
members of the Egypt Exploration Fund will 
be held on Saturday, February 20, in the hall 
of the Zoological Society, Hanover-square. 
The President, Sir John Fowler, will take the 
chair at 4 p.m. 

THE Art Journal for February will contain 
the conclusion of the illustrated article on 
** Lord Tennyson’s Childhood.” 

Ir is proposed to place a memorial to the 
late Archbishop Thomson in York Minster, in 
the form of a recumbent effigy, similar to that 
of his predecessor, Vernon-Harcourt. 

Tue late General Sir Edmund Whitmore has 
bequeathed to the National Portrait Gallery a 
picture of Sir George Brown, whose aide-de- 





camp he was in the Crimea, 


Dvurine the three first days of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
large collection of coins formed by the late Dr. 
Churchill Babington, some time Disney pro- 
fessor of archaeology at Cambridge. The col- 
lection is particularly rich in Greek pieces, 
many of which came from historic pe mg 
There is also a series of early British coins and 
Roman coins relating to Britain. 

Tue French minister of public instruction 
has commissioned M. Puvis de Chavannes to 
execute two cartoons for Gobelin tapestries 
representing the girlhood of Joan of Arc. 











THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


TuE Globe Theatre, which has had so much 
bad luck, has now been re-opened by Mr. 
Norman Forbes, an intelligent young actor 
who has been able, it seems, to assume 
managerial responsibilities. We thank him for 
abolishing the little fussiness of fees for play- 
bills, and it is doubtless to the comfort of his 
audience that he has introduced the electric 
light. These be brave things. But what about 
his pieces? We question whether, in the choice 
of these, he has shown as much judgment ; and, 
after all, it is by pieces and performances—not 
by free play-bills and unlimited electric light— 
that a theatre must stand or fall. Mr. Norman 
Forbes has been ill-advised in selecting a version 
of the now well-known ‘‘Gringoire” of De 
Banville as one of his two opening plays. All 
that we can say for the choice is that it shows a 
disposition to get away from the common- 
place; but why get away from it in this 
particular direction?’ The adaptation of De 
Banville’s drama by Mr. Besart and Mr. 
Walter Pollock is good enough for the plain 
man; and though a great expert of the theatre 
did say, years ago, that Mr. Wills (whose 
adaptation Mr. Norman Forbes produces) 
has written some of the best blank verse 
done since Otway, there will scarcely, we 
think, be found a place for the new adaptation 
of ‘‘ Gringoire.”” And again, though it may be 
interesting, is it quite modest of a very young 
actor-manager to offer himself to the public in 
a rélein which Mr, Beerbohm Tree is seen so 
often and with such singular success’ We 
trow not. We consider it a mistake; but for 
this mistake Mr. Norman Forbes, to some ex- 


important character in the second piece he 
plays. You see he is not a low comedian, and 
he has the sense to know it. This second 
piece—by far the longer of the two—is called 
** All the Comforts of Home.” It is a farcical 
comedy, or rather, a very long farce, adapted 
from the German. As given upon the London 
stage, it is ill constructed. But two or three 
pretty young ladies, and one or twoclever ones, 
perform in it. Miss Mary Ansell—perhaps a 
beginner—has a measure of charm, and works 
hard. Miss Lily Linfield makes a hit bya 
dance. But the best played part is that of one 
Theodore Bender, which is played by Mr. 
Harry Paulton. Of course this long established 
comic actor knows his business perfectly. We 
doubt, however, whether his performance, or 
the best efforts of the other ladies and gentle- 
men, will suffice to secure popularity to the 
present Globe play-bill. It has been asked 
already—and we echo the inquiry—hasn’t the 
new young manager some stronger card up 
his sleeve ¥ 

For two or three nights last week Mr. 





Beerbohm Tree—owing, we are sorry to say, 
toa sharp bronchial attack—was out of the 
Haymarket bill. The public suddenly found 
that the young actor, Mr. Frederick Harrison 
—now Mr. Tree’s acting manager—was ready 





and thoroughly able to step into Mr. Tree’s 
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shoes as the Duke of Guisebury in ‘The 
Dancing Girl.” Mr. Harrison performed an 
exacting part with remarkable vigour and 
effect. It was indeed a tour de force of a rare 
kind, and it demands this word of chronicle. 


Miss MARrriE FRASER produced Ibsen’s 
‘* Doll’s House ”’ for a single performance last 
Tuesday at Terry’s. We did not go. The lady’s 
performance—as word is brought to us—was 
good, but the piece is said to have been received 
coldly. Did the enthusiastic Ibsenite forget 
to be present to see to it that a measure of 
applause—unwarranted by the art—was at least 
bestowed upon the topsy-turvy morality of 
the production ? 





MUSIC. 
“ IVANHOE.” 


THE Royal English Opera House opens to- 
night with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “ Ivanhoe.” 
Scott’s novel of that name has already formed 
the subject of more than one opera, of which 
perhaps the best known—by name at any rate 
—is Marschner’s ‘‘Templer und Jiidin.” In 
that work we have the scene in the friar’s cell, 
the taking of the castle of Torquilstone ; and at 
the end Ivanhoe appears as Rebecca’s champion 
at Templestowe. But though almost the same 
characters, and to some extent the same events, 
are to be found in Sir A. Sullivan’s new opera, 
there is no resemblance in the music. 

The moment has not yet come to discuss the 
work ; but from a perusal of the vocal score we 
may venture on a brief description of the plot, 
as given by the librettist, Mr. Julian Sturgis. 

The first act opens in the Hall of Cedric the 
Saxon. Brian de Bois Guilbert and Maurice 
de Bracy arrive, and are welcomed by Cedric. 
The oe scene, as related by Scott, is closely 
followed by the librettist. The drinking song 
for baritone solo (Cedric) and chorus is the 
chief musical feature of this opening scene. 
Towards the close De Bracy proposes to the 
Templar to seize Rowena when returning from 
the lists at Ashby. In the next scene Rowena 
is found alone, singing to “the moon clad in 
silver mail.” Ivanhoe, disguised as the Palmer, 
is brought to her, and she anxiously inquires 
after the Crusaders, and especially after Ivan- 
hoe. The act closes with the ‘‘ tournament ” 
music, the defeat of the Templar, and the 
recognition of the ‘ disinherited” knight as 
Ivanhoe. 

The second act opens in Friar Tuck’s cell, 
and there are two songs, one for the disguised 
King Richard, the other for the ‘‘ thievish ” 
friar. The song for the latter is in good old 
English style, and it ends with a ‘Ho jolly 
Jenkin” refrain, in which both join. Given a 
good rendering, the success of this number is 
assured. The two are about to fight, when 
Locksley arrives, demanding ‘‘succour for 
Cedric, Thane of Rotherwood, and for his ward 
Rowena,” who have been carried off to Torquil- 
stone; Ivanhoe, wounded, lies in the same ac- 
cursed walls. The next scene takes place within 
the castle of Torquilstone. De Bracy offers 
liberty to Rowena and her father if she will 
marry him. Then the Templar appears and 
sings of his passion for Rebecca. In scene 3 
Ulrica declaims her wild legend, founded on the 
one given in the novel. After this Rebecca 
comes to her asking if there be no way of safety. 
The maiden’s prayer, “Lord of our chosen 
race,” is said to contain part of a genuine 
Hebrew melody. The act closes with a long 
duet between the Templar and the Jewess. 
This is evidently one of the most ambitious 
numbers in the work. 

The third act opens still in the castle of Tor- 
quilstone. Rebecca is watching over the wounded 

She sings a lullaby soft and sweet, 








knight. 
Ivanhoe, too, has his song. The storming and 





burning of the castle bring the scene to a close. 
As in the novel, the Jewess is saved by the 
Templar, and Ivanhoe by King Richard. The 
next scene, with its opening chorus, ‘‘ Light 
foot upon the dancing green,” must come as a 
welcome contrast after the exciting Torquil- 
stone music. The outlaws are assembled in the 
forest. Richard enters with Ivanhoe. We 
have the pardon of De Bracy; Cedric becomes 
reconciled to his son, and consents to his union 
with Rowena. In this scene there is a short 
quartet and a short love duet. The finale gives 
the arrival of Ivanhoe at Templestowe, as 
Rebecca’s champion, and the death of the 
Templar. 

Mr. Sturgis has cleverly condensed Scott’s 
novel, so full of incident, and there is much 
poetry and force in his lines. The weak part 
of the book seems to us to be the divided in- 
terest caused by the two maidens, Rowena and 
Rebecca ; but for this fault, if it be such, the 
novelist is responsible. Of Sir A. Sullivan’s 
music, we will only venture to say that it is 
clever, full of melody, and for the most part 
thoroughly characteristic of the composer. It 
may be mentioned that he makes judicious use 
of representative themes. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 

HERR STAVENHAGEN gave an orchestral con- 
cert at St. James’s Hall on Thursday, January 
22. He commenced with Beethoven’s Concerto 
in C minor (Op. 37). The playing was sound, 
but the work presents little or no difficulty 
to a pianist who has mastered Liszt. Herr 
Stavenhagen’s rendering of some transcriptions 
by this composer were immensely appreciated, 
and he added one of the Rhapsodies. The 
novelty of the evening was a scene from G. 
Kastrapp’s drama, ‘‘ Suleika,” set to music and 
conducted by the concert-giver, and sung b 
his wife. Mme. Stavenhagen, connected wit. 
the Weimar Court Theatre, is an accomplished 
dramatic vocalist. The music, like so much 
that is produced by young ‘German composers, 
is inspired by Wagner and Liszt: a double 
portion of their spirit seems indeed to have 
fallen upon Herr Stavenhagen. The lady was 
muck more successful in the grand scene from 
‘Der Freischiitz.”” The programme concluded 
with Liszt’s Concerto in A. The playing was all 
that could be desired, but the work is hideously 
ugly. Mr. Arthur Friedheim was the con- 
ductor. 

Herr Stavenhagen was pianist at the Popular 
Concert on Saturday afternoon, and played 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 110). His 
reading of the first movement was, as usual, 
somewhat affected. He took the Scherzo at 
presto pace, and the Trio was far from neat ; the 
rest of the work was more satisfactory. The 
pianist was not at his best, but still he was 
encored, and gave Schubert’s Minuet in B 
minor. Beethoven’s Septet was splendidly 
performed by Mme. Neruda, and Messrs. 
Straus, Egerton, Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds, 
and Piatti. This popular work drew a large 
audience. Mr. Brereton, the vocalist, sang 
with success Mozart’s ‘‘Qui sdegno” and 
Purecell’s fine song, ‘‘ Arise, ye subterranean 
winds.” On the following Monday evening 
another popular work was given—viz., 
Schubert’s Octet in F (Op. 166) for strings and 
wind. In spite of its length it was performed 
without the usual break. Mme. Neruda led; 
and her associates were Messrs. Ries, Straus, 
Egerton, Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds, and 
Piatti. The Beethoven Septet and the Schubert 
Octet are two magnets which never fail to 
draw the public, and never will fail so long as 
pure melody has power to charm. Mr. B. 
Schonberger — for the first time at these 
concerts Brahms’s Sonata in C major. It is 





marked as Op. 1, although Schumann, in a 
letter to Joachim, speaks of it as Op. 5. Any- 
how, it is one of the master’s earliest productions, 
one of those which attracted Schumann’s notice 
and caused him to prophesy a great future for 
the young artist—a prophecy which time has 
provedtrue. The opening Allegro is remark- 
able for its energy. The charming and clever 
variations on an old Volkslied are supposed to 
have been written when Brahms was only 
fourteen years of age. A lively Scherzo and a 
fiery Finale complete the work. Mr. Schén- 
berger played splendidly, and added Chopin’s 
Etude in C sharp minor by way of encore. 
Mr. Braxton Smith sang songs by Handel and 
Sterndale Bennett. He has a pleasing voice 
and good method. 

Miss Fanny Davies gave a Pianoforte Recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 
She opened with Bach’s C minor Fantasia and 
two Scarlatti pieces, all well rendered, In 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E (Op. 109), the pianist 
was not altogether satisfactory. The first 
movement and the presto went fairly well; but 
the variations were cold. It is so rare to hear 
them played with warmth as well as skill: the 
moment the technical element becomes too 
yrominent, the poetry of the music vanishes. 
Miss Davies gave a remarkably fine performance 
of Schumann’s Fantasia (Op. 17); the middle 
movement was played with great power, and 
the perilous passage at the close was bravely 
and successfully attacked. The programme 
further included Brahms’s Scherzo (Op. 4), and 
a number of short pieces by modern composers. 
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Bound, net, 1s. ¢ 

- Seco a Editio 

OUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. By 
EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Professor of Harmony and 


Composition at the Royal Acade my of Music, &c. Augener’s Edition, 
No. 9,183. Bound, net, 5s. 


Avcrner, 86, Newgate Street ; and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 


Augener’s 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY.——2s. 6d. 
THE MASHONALAND TREK. By Axevo-Arriway. 
LIFE and LABOURS OF SCHLIEMANN. By Karu Buiyp. 
MORALS and POLITICS = By Juris Wepewoop 


THE HISTORY and NATURE of HYPNOTISM. By A. Canrnens 
Crank, M.D. 

“IN DARKEST ENGLAND.” By an Ex-Corowsiat) Arronsey- 
GENERAL. 


CRITICS and their CRAFT. By Wittiam Watson. 

THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. By Tuos. E. Gaur-Gamuce. 
WIT and PATHOS in SUETONIUS. By M.S. Dimspate. 
HAGENAU and TRIFELS. By Hexny W. Worer. 

THE SOCIALIST REACTION, By. A. Criprs, QC. 

SPORT UNDER NATIONAL HUNT RULES. By Hwra Wittiams. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


London: W. H. Attes & Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
FEBRUARY.—Price Ninepence. 


VERSES on theJPEATH of RICHARD BURTON. 
‘MARLES SwinBurne, 
THE INDIVIDUAL me AL: a Reply. 
1. ART. By W. H. MALLock. 
IL. POLITICS. By Cuances Brat avon, M.P, 
THE DEMAS INV ETASION to ABANDON GOLD for SILVER in 
the UNITED STATE 
By the Right Hon, Sir Lyon Piayrain, K.C.B., M.P. 
CHIROMANCY’S CHART. By the Hon. Mrs. W. R. D. Forses 
THE BEHRING SEA DISP y PB: a Settlement. By Sir Grorcr 
Baven-Poweit, K.C.M.G., M P. 
A PARISIENNE in IREL: AND. 
THE INDIAN RISING. 
United States Army). 
CYCLING: Past, Present, and Future. 
( OSTIRESTAL COMMENTS— 
ROM PARIS. By Josern 
(Member of the ee Chamber). 
e BRRLIN. by Groner — Bus 
” ROME. By R. Boxe 
(y fouber of the Italian Chamber) 





By ALGERNON 


By Malle. De Bover. 
By Ouviver O. Howanp (Major-General 


by J. and E. R, Pewnece. 


Rersacu 


London: Loxemans, Gaeex, & Co. 


NOW READY. 

1 vol., crown S8vo, cloth, top edge gilt, price 2s. 6d. 

TO TST) vg > 
ONSTANCE NADEN: a Memoir. By 
WILLIAM R. HUGHES, F.L.S., late President of the Bir- 
mingham Natural History and Microseopical Society. With an Intro- 
duction by Professor Larwortn, LL.D. "RS, and Additions by 
Professor Titpex, D. Se., F.R.S., and Rosert Lewins, M.D., Army 

Medical Department. With Portrait. 
Extract of Letter from Mr. Guapstoxe to Mrs. Cuar.es DANIELL. 


“I read ay — the whole Memoir with undiminished interest. | 
C 


There can be no doubt that, by the death of Miss Naden the world has 
mad a personage of gifts both extraording uy and highly diversified. As 
yet T believe in her ma ainly for her poetry, ‘but a mind highly scientific 
is shown by her wonderfully clever verses ‘ Solomon’ (Redivivus). 


am glad to be under the impression that we have not got the last of her 
I shall always regret my personal loss in not knowing her | 


remains. 
personally, 


Bickers & (Son, 1, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
Coxrsisu Brotuens, Birmingham. 


a 


EXERCISES w E. 





THIRD EDITION. 
SAINT MONICA. 


NOW READY. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
From the Berlin Birsen Zeitung, December 4th, 1890. 


Translation: “Mrs. Bennett-Edwards has by her portray al of 
character and plot set forth in the most convincing manner how a 
truly talented writer can surmount the greatest difficulties, and how 
much strength in the fulfilment of a high mission lies with those who 
are soldiers for the triumph of rigt ht and the advance of knowledge. 
Writer out of deepest conviction, she is one of the few whose literary | 
works make an epoch. We prophesy this novel a great success even 
in Germany.” 





Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
_London: Simpxix, Marsnatt, Hamitton, Kew 





t, & Co., Limited. 


Ready this day, at all Libraries. 
HOLLY. 2 vols. By Nomad, Author 


a “The Railway Foundling,” ‘‘ The Milroys,” &c. 
aking of this author’s last work, ‘The Railway 
Foundh ing,’ the Daily Telegraph says: * It is a story that 
must be read to be understood. There is vivacity and 
adventure in it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, 
* The Milroys,’ was, it is not too much to say this is better.” 


AN AMERICAN WIDOW. 
By ALBERT KEEVIL DAVIES. 
A vivid and piquant story of American Life in London: 
and how Americans manage to find their way into London 
Society. 


3 vols. 


THE GOLDEN LAKE: 


Australian Adventure. By W. CARLTON DAWE, 
Author of “ Zantha,’”’ &c. With Eight Full-Page Ilus- 
trations by Hume Nisbet. Extra cloth, with bevelled 
boards, 6s. 


TRISCHLER & COMPANY, 18, New Brivor Srreer, E.C. 
Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 

THRO AT irritation, inducin a, and — 
IRRITATION 


ing the voice. 
| AND 





we EPPS'S GLYCERIN: 
JUJUBES. In contact with —_ 
glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the 


Glycerine in these ble con- 
fections becomes actively healing, 
| In boxes, 7 ad. 5 tins, 1s, 1}d. , labelled 


COUGH. “JAMES EPPS & © 


——— _ pathic Chemists.” 
To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. — 
BBAND & CO’S Al SAUCE, 


SOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


0., "Homeo- 








| ported MEATS, — YORK and GAME. 


___ PIES. Also, a fennel 
JSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
fPPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GQ PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 3 
CAUT 10N—BEW ARB x3 IMITATIONS. 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAI R, W. 


rene 
Medical 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


“T have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


‘Sir C. A. Cameron— 


| President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, e 
well. 


Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL! awarded to J. 8 FRY & SONS 


a Story of | 


THEATRES. 
LOBE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Norman Forprs. 
Entirely redecorated and lit a by electricity, 
This Evening, at 9, a new Com 
ALL THE ( ‘OMFORTS OF HOME. 
Preceded at 8, by a version of 


GRINGOIRE, 
by Mr. W. G. Wills. 


N EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Witson Barrerv. 


Every Ev ening, at 7.30, THE SILVER KING. 
Preceded, at 7, all THE COLOUR SERGEANT. 














(QPERA -COMIQUE “THEATRE. 


| This Evening, at 8.20, 
JOAN OF ARC. 

Messrs. J. L. Shine, C. Danby, W. Warde, and Arthur 
Roberts; Mesdames Emma Chambers, Florence Monteith, 
Grace Pedley, Alma Stanley, K. Seymour, L. Verner, E. Blen- 
heim, L. Gourlay, R. McNeil, and Phyllis Broughton. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by THE REFUGEES. 


THEATRE. 








‘pRINCESS’s 


Every Evening, at 8. 
ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. 








AVOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, the entirely original Comic Opera, 
by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, in two acts, entitled 
THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Barataria. 


_ ldhadeerieg THEATRE. 


Every Evening, ~ 8.4 
PRIVATE ENQUIRY, 


by F. C. Burnand. 
Preceded, at 8, by DAGGERS DRAWN. 


MERRY’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Eowarp Terry. 
Every Evening, at 9.0, A. W. Pixeno’s three-act Farce, 
| entitled IN CHANCERY 


y OOLeEs THEAT SR &. 
Manageress, Miss Fronexce M’Kewnzir. 

General Manager, Mr. Alfred J. Byde, 
This Evening, at 8.30, 

OUR REGIMENT. 
Mr. W.8. PENLEY as GUY WARRENER. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by 

A HUSBAND IN C LOVE Rh. 














, habeas THEATRE. 


This Evening, at 8.3( j 
Wor \DBAR ROW FARM. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by 
THE NOTE OF HAND. 
Mr. Thomas Thorne; Messrs. B. Gould, 
Gillmore, J. 8. Blythe, H. Knight, F. } od. Ramsey, 
| Wheatman, and Fred Thorne; Misses E. Bannister, Emily 
a A. Hill, C4 Owen, Nora en and Vane. 


M. York, F. 


EST! PAB. JAISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
a -——| per CENT INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
m demand 
Tw O per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 9 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHAREs, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, 


| SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on ; 
| deposite, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £!, *RANCIS R AVENSCROFT, M: unager. 


H”: OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
WO GUINEAS PER wontht. OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC k. with full particulars, post-free, 
on application. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 


P “Pure and very soluble.” 


Times—“‘ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


COCOA 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW AND 


THE LATE DEAN CHURCH, 
To be published shortly, Svo. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. By 
the late Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L,, Dean of St. Paul's, &c, 8vo. 
This volume is based upon the writer's personal recollections, and contains a record of the principal phases of the 
movement, with character-sketches of principal figures—Newman, Keble, Hurrell Froude, W. G. Ward, ce. 
MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’ NEW VOLUME. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


LATER LEAVES. By Montagu Williams, Q.C. Being Further 


Reminiscences. 8vo. 
The first sevies of Mr. Williams’ “ Leaves of a Life” was so well recewed that many readers will no doubt be prepared | 
to welcome eagerly a second instalment from the same varied stories of experience. Special interest attaches in this new 
volume to this popular magistrate’s researches into the conditions of life and crime in the East End of London, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


LEAVES of a LIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper covers, 2s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME by MR. JOHN MORLEY. | 
Just published, Globe 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


STUDIES from LITERATURE. By John Morley. 


Uniform with the above. 
On Compromise —1 vol, 
Rousseau—2 vols. Miscellanies—3 vols, 
Diderot and the Encyclopwdists—2 vols. Burke—1 vol. | 
BY PROF, HUXLEY. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. net. . | 
‘ . ’ 
SOCIAL DISEASES and WORSE REMEDIES. Letters to the “ Times” 
on Mr, Booth’s Schemes, With a Preface and (Reprinted) Introductory Essay by 'T, H. HUXLEY, F.R.5, 
BY G, W, SMALLEY. 
2 vols., Svo, 32s. 


LONDON LETTERS and SOME OTHERS. By G. W. Smalley. 


} 

} 

| 

| 

| 

= . au ‘ | 

‘The Z'imes :—“ He has a keen eye for the salient points of character and individuality, a vivid way of presenting great 
scenes and memorable occasions, and a wide acquaintance with English social life, its ways and its personalities. | 
| 

| 

| 





Voltaire—1 vol. 





The World :—“ A series of sketches which evince powers of sound judgment, delicate appreciation, and graphic 

description in a very remarkable degree.” 
RE-ISSUE OF “THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE.’ 
Just published, Vol. I., 10s. 6d. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. A New and Revised Edition. 
Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., LL.D. In 9 vols., to be published Quarterly. | 

Contents of Volume I, :—THE TEMPEST—T' WO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA—THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR—MEASURE | 
FOR MEASURE—COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

This well-known text was originally published in 1863-66,and was at once accepted as the most senolarly then in existence. 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. 
COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Robbery under Arms. 
The Miner’s Right. 
The Squatter’s Dream. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. ; 
Louisiana; and that Lass O’Lowrie’s. 
By SIR H. CUNNINGHAM. 
The Cceruleans. 
The Heriots. 
Wheat and Tares. 
By THOMAS HARDY, 
The Woodlanders. 
Wessex Tales. 
By BRET HARTE. 
Cressy. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
A London Life. 
By ANNIE KEARY. 
Castle Daly. 
Janet’s Home. 
York and a Lancaster Rose. 
by MARGARET LEE. 
Faithful and Unfaithful. 
By AMY LEVY. 
Reuben Sachs. 
By LORD LYTTON, . 
The Ring of Amasis. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Aunt Rachel. 
John Vale’s Guardian. 
Schwartz. 
The Weaker Vessel. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 
A Beleaguered City. 
Joyce. 
Neighbours on the Green. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Marooned. 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Miss Bretherton. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


The whole work has been revised by Mr, W. Aldis Wright, the surviving editor, in the light of the most recent textual criticism | Storm Warriors. By the Rev. Joun GILMORE. 


— 


be found the most satixfactory edition, alike for the scholar and the reader, 
COMPLETION of the THREE-AND-SIXPENNY EDITION of CHARLES KINGSLEY'’S SERMONS, 
UNIFORM with his MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


| 

; . | 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons, By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A., | 

late Rector of Eversiey, and Canon of Westminster, Edited by Rev. W. HARRISON, M.A., Rector of Brington, | 

VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED :— 

GOOD NEWS of GUD. 
DISCIPLINE, and other SERMONS. 

NATIONAL SERMONS. | 

THE GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH; and DAVID. | 

By the AUTHOR of “ ECCE HOMO.” | 

Just published, New Edition, globe S8vo, 6s, 


NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of “Ecce Homo.” Third Edition. 
NEW VOLUME of Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN’S COLLECTED POEMS, 
Just published, crown 8vo, 5s, 


SAVONAROLA: a Tragedy. By Alfred Austin. 


With 182 ILLUSTRATIONS by HUGH THOMSON, 
Just published, New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. A New Edition, 
with 182 Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, and a Preface by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
*,° Uniform with the Randolph Caldecott Edition of ** Bracebridge Hall” and “Old Christmas,” 
( rhe Saturday Review says :-—‘‘ This is one of the best illustrated ‘ Vicars’ we know.” 
' Phe id Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ No prettier gift-book has been produced this season, or indeed for many seasons.’ 
NEW VOLUME OF ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION, | 
Crown Svo, 2s. Gd, } 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Julian Corbett. With Portrait. 


Previous Volumes. 
*ENEKRAL GORDON, By Col, Sir W. BUTLER, STRAFFORD. By Il. D. TRALLL. 
HENRY V. by the Rev. A, J, CHURCH. WARREN HASTINGS, By Sir ALFRED LYALL. | 
LIVINGSTONE, By THoMAS HUGHEs, PETERBOROUGH. By W. STEBBING. | 
LORD BAWRENCE. By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. CAPTAIN COOK, By WALTER BESANT. 
WELLINGTON, By GEORGE Hoover. SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, By A. FORBES. | 
DAMPIER, By W. CLARK RUSSELL. CLIVE, By Col, Sir CHARLES WILSON, 
MONK, By JULIAN CcnbeTr. SIR CHARLES NAPIER. By Col. Sir W, BUTLER, | 
*,* Other Volumes will follow, | 
NEW NOVEL, by Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

2 vols. Crown S8vo, 12s, 


THE TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES: a Story of the Time of James I. 


of Scotland, By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,” ‘ Unknown to History,” &c, 
‘Ap interesting and charmingly told story.”—Glasyow Herald. | 


VILLAGE, TOWN, and COUNTRY SERMONS, 
SERMONS for the TIMES. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS, 

THE WATER of LIFE. 


| 








Agatha’s Husband. 


i Shakespeare, and it is hoped that the CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, which may now be considered as in its final form, may | Tales of Old Japan. By A. B. Mrrrorp. 
|A Year with the Birds. 


By W. WARDE 

FowLER. Illustrated by BRYAN HOOK, 

Tales of the Birds. By the same. Illustrated 
by BryAN Hook, 

Leaves of a Life. 
Q.c, 

True Tales for my Grandsons. By Sir S. W. 
BAKER. 

Tales of Old Travel. By Henry Krnos.ey. 

Other Volumes to follow. 


Uniform Edition of the Novels of 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


Mr. Isaacs: A Tale of | A Tale of a Lonely 


By Montagu WILLIAMS, 


Modern India. Parish. 
Dr. Claudius: A True Paul Patoff. 

Story. , . Withthe Immortals. 
A Roman Singer. Greifenstein. 
Zoroaster. | Sant’ Dario. 


Marzio’s Crucifix. 
Uniform Edition of 


MRS. CRAIK’S NOVELS 
AND TALES. 


(The Author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,”) 
In crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


| Olive. With Illustrations by G. Bowers. 
|The Ogilvies. 


With Illustrations by J. McL. 
With Illustrations by 
With Illustrations by 


RALSTON, 


WALTER CRANE. 

Head of the Family. 
WALTER CRANE. 

Two Marriages. 

The Laurel Bush. 

My Mother and I. With Illustrations by 
_J. MCL. RALSTON. 

Miss sommany 3 A Medieval Romance, With 
_ Hlustrations by FREDERICK NOEL Paton, 

King Arthur: Not a Love Story. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Beprorp Srreer, Lonpoy, W.C. 
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